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Intellect is a passion; and its activity and satisfaction, which can 
be maintained from seven years old to \07 if you can manage to live 
so long, are keenly pleasurable if the brain is strong enough for the 
excrcise. Descartes must have got far more pleasure out of life than 
Cusanova. Hamlet had more fun than Des Grieux. . . . ‘On Clive 
Bell's Article,’ by GBS (reprinted in Shaw on Theatre). 
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‘At last the old guy's written something that'll live.’ 














My Fair Lady 


THE CARTOON OPPOSITE by VICKY appeared in the New States- 
man of May 10th, and is reprinted by kind permission of the artist 
and the New Statesman. A review of My Fair Lady from the same 


journal appears later in this issue. In a B.B.C. broadcast in the 


‘Today’ series on April 30th, our vice-president Eric BENTLEY 
spoke as follows: 


My Fair Lady is a very charming musical comedy and I'm told that 
The Chocolate Soldier was an equally charming operetta. Both are made 
from plays by Bernard Shaw. Neither of them was authorized by him. 
It can, of course, be asserted that Mr. Shaw would have authorized 
My Fair Lady had he had the opportunity. I doubt this, for My Fair Lady 
is un-Shavian in spirit and cancels out most of the points that are made in 
Pygmalion. The ending of the work had been changed but that's the least 
of it. The whole second act of the musical and it only has two acts—-is 
much weaker than the first one and this is because it is even less Shavian. 
The adapters may have begun by making only small changes in the last 
five minutes of the play but these changes became larger and made others 
necessary back and back, and further back into the action. Even the 
characters had to be changed. Higgins, who had been the very type of an 
eccentric professor, becomes an average man and is celebrated as such in 
a song. It can scarcely be denied, I think, that the dramatic ideas of the 
author, Mr. Alan J. Lerner, are extremely dull. My point here is rather 
that they are also un-Shavian. I recall an article of Mr. Lerner’s in which 
he declared Shaw's ending to be too logical. His own, we were asked to 
believe, was much more real. The exact opposite of this seems to me to be 
the truth. Eliza's leaving Higgins is the outcome of the realities of the 
situation. The notion that she would marry him springs from a very cool 
calculation as to what the public would lick its chops over. One is drama; 
the other, musical comedy. That is to say, one is human reality in its 
richness; the cther a facile daydream. Mr. Shaw presented the dynamics 
of real human conflict. Mr. Lerner cheats and presents pleasing illusions 
according to a well-established formula. 

Mr. Shaw's play, like all Mr. Shaw's plays, begins in parody of romance 
and melodrama. The people who make films and musical shows out of 
Mr. Shaw's plays go back to a point before the beginning. They return to 
that very romance and melodrama which Mr. Shaw spent all his energies 
getting away from. Certainly he is their friend in that his prose raises 
the level of their entertainment wherever they quote it without change. 
But they shouldn't ask to be regarded as his friends, as their whole effort 
is to undo what he spent the best part of a century doing. 

I recommend, then, that you attend My Fair Lady but leave in the 
interval, go home and read the last act of Pygmalion. Even in the interval 
you can sell your ticket for enough money to buy the collected works of 
Bernard Shaw with. 








A Shavian Musical 


By HESKETH PEARSON 


A longer version of an article that appeared in the News-Chronicle of April 3rd, 
under the title of ‘Shaw would have had a word for it’. 


WHAT WOULD BERNARD SHAw have thought of My Fair Lady, 
the musical version of his comedy, Pygmalion, which is having such 
a phenomenal success in New York and London? Controversy 
has raised this question. There can be little doubt about the attitude 
Shaw would have taken. 

In the days when he was a critic of music he wrote some pretty 
severe things about comic operas and musical comedies, as they 
were then called. He thought little of the famous Gilbert and 
Sullivan combination, saying that he could ‘paradox Mr. Gilbert's 
head off were I not convinced that such trifling is morally un- 
justifiable’, and he preferred Offenbach to Sullivan. 

When the quarrel between Gilbert and Sullivan took place, their 
manager, D’Oyly Carte, tried hard to get a successor to Gilbert, 
and approached Shaw, who told me what happened: berg Carte 
asked me to write a libretto for Sullivan. He even said | might 
choose my own composer if I would do it. I trifled with the idea 
for a while; but I always found something better to do. George 
Edwardes had a try also; but that, too, came to nothing; and | 
escaped all the attempts to make me a comic opera librettist.’ The 
shows staged by George Edwardes caught the public fancy in the 
period following the Savoy operas, but Shaw thought them cheap, 
stale and vulgar, ‘a string of music-hall turns disguised as musica! 
comedy’. 

At last someone had the temerity to found a libretto on his comedy 
Arms and the Man, to have the music written by Oscar Straus, and 
to call it The Chocolate Soldier. The moment he heard of it, Shaw 
notified the composer that his rights were being infringed. Upon 
which the librettist sent him the ‘book of the words’ and begged 
him to take a lenient view of it. Shaw perceived that his dialogue 
clashed with that of the librettist, which he thought appalling; so 
he cut out every word of his own and promised to take no action 
on condition that not a phrase of his was sung or spoken. Plots, he 
said, were everybody's property, since there was no such thing as 
an original plot; but he absolutely refused to allow his name to be 
used in connection with what he thought a thoroughly bad bit of 
work, or to permit the score to be described as a setting of his 
comedy. The opera was quickly identified with the play and was a 
big success, but he would not accept any royalties and washed his 
hands of the whole affair. 

While writing his Life | asked Shaw whether I ought to mention 
The Chocolate Soldier. His answer was decisive: ‘No. You are doing 
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A SHAVIAN MUSICAL 5 


the biography of Shaw, not Straus. You mustn't pad the book with 
pife of that sort.’ ‘Did you see the piece?’ I asked. ‘Yes, I went 
twice.” “Why twice if it was so bad?’ ‘Because it was so bad. | 
couldn't stand more than one act at a time.’ 

| wanted to know whether attempts had been made to set any 
other of his plays to music. ‘Yes, one other’, he replied: “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. A well-known composer and an equally 
well-known librettist saw all sorts of possibilities in it. | remember 
a chorus of scallywags, a chorus of Moorish brigands, a chorus for 
the relieving party, and I think a chorus for the United States 
marines. The drawback, of course, was that only one woman appears 
in the =| They got over that difficulty by introducing a chorus 
of oriental damsels, who appeared mysteriously in the garden of 
the Scottish missionary, and by bringing on a Moorish maiden, who 
sung an amorous ditty to Captain Brassbound and left the impression 
that she shared his hours of dalliance. Altogether the play was not 
as | conceived it, and I declined the honour of being associated with 
it: in other words, I told the authors that if the thing were produced 
ld have the law of them.’ 

Shaw also informed me that an American had wanted to do a 
libretto of The Devil's Disciple after its success in New York. Shaw 
put a stop to it by saying that it would have to be a grand opera, 
not a comic opera. The American said that no one would want to 
see a grand opera. Shaw replied that he would not want to see a 
comic opera. The correspondence then closed. Oddly enough, 
Shaw fancied that his plays were more suitable to grand opera than 
to musical comedy, telling me that if ever he wrote a libretto for 
one of them it would be on a Wagnerian scale. 

As an illustration of his belief that plots were anybody's property, 
he based the story of Pygmalion on an episode in Tobias Smollett’s 
novel, Peregrine Pickle, where the hero picks up a sixteen-years 
old beggar-girl in the street and by dint of washing her brain as 
well as her body, transforms her into a fashionable frequenter of the 
most elegant social circles. At a crucial moment her temper gets the 
better of her and she startles a genteel group with an outburst of 
the language she had picked up in the gutter. Shaw's Eliza Doolittle 
is transformed in the same manner and behaves in the same way. 
Shaw replied to the charge of plagiarism: ‘I read Smollett’s novels 
in my youth and didn’t care for them, but it’s quite possible that 
the incident to which you refer got lodged in my memory without 
my being conscious of it, and stayed there until | needed it. Like 
Shakespeare and Moliére I take my good things where | find them, 
giving them a fresh setting, a Shavian philosophy and a modern 
meaning. I believe it has been remarked before that there's nothing 
new under the sun, and | dare say that Smollett pinched this idea 
lrom someone else.’ 

Shaw would never countenance a libretto of one of his plays by 
another writer because he felt sure it would be a parody of his work. 
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The plot didn’t matter; but the philosophy did; and he knew that 
his meaning would be sacrificed to all sorts of pretty devices, such 
as a love-interest and a so-called happy ending, which would contra- 
dict or burlesque the ideas and characterisation in his work. He 
once told me that when Pygmalion was filmed he wrote in a special 
scene making it perfectly clear that Eliza would marry Freddie. 
The idea of her marrying Higgins was absurd, he said, because he 
had shown all along that there wasn't an atom of sexual feeling in 
the Professor's attitude towards her. But the film public demanded 
what Shaw had no wish to give, and he capitulated with vehement 
protests. 

He never wrote a libretto himself because he couldn't easily 
philosophise in that form and had no special aptitude for turning out 
lyrics. ‘Why should I write what anyone can do as well when I prefer 
writing what I alone can do?’ he asked me. | think we may conclude 
that My Fair Lady would have exasperated him. But that will not 
prevent the rest of us from enjoying it, except those few who regard 
the master’s work as sacrosanct. 


Membership and Other Notes 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, we record with deepest regret the death, on 
July 20th, of the ViscoUNTESS RHONDDA—'truly exceptional 
woman’ and ‘champion of her sex’, as The Times describes her. It 
is good to think that she died with the knowledge that the immediate 
future of her journal, Time and Tide, had been assured with the 
help of many devoted admirers. A photograph of Lady Rhondda 
with GBS and Winifred Holtby at Malvern, 1935, appeared in The 
Shavian No. 5, September 1955. 

We welcome the following new members: Miss SINEAD ACHESON 
of London, E.C.4; Miss EL1IzABETH M. GopDARpb of London, 
W.14; Mr. Georrrey GoopHart, film producer, of London, 
W.8; Miss YETTA JACOBS, secretary and actress, of London, 
N.W.3.; Miss MARGARET G. O'CONNELL, State registered nurse, 
of London, S.W.16; Miss EvELYN M. RANKIN, personal assistant, 
of London, W.8; Mr. Ropert L. STEPHEN of Brechin, Angus; 
SAINT PANCRAS PuBLic Lipraries of London, N.W.1; and, 
as student members: Eric F. J. Foro, clerk, of Dagenham, Essex; 
and Davip M. R. SmitH of Peacehaven, Sussex. From America, 
and equally welcome, come: Mrs. VIRGINIA C. CaTTON of 
Providence 5, Rhode Island; Mr. MARTIN L. KORNBLUTH, college 
teacher, of East Lansing, Mich.; and Mr. REED WHITTEMORE, 
English teacher, poet, and critic, of Northfield, Minnesota 
From India we welcome the MAHAKOSHAL M‘VIDYALAYA of 
Jabalpur, M.P., and from Yugoslavia, as an associate member, 
Ing. Ivo SALOVAC, librarian, of Zagreb. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER NOTES 7 


Recent donations from members gratefully accepted have included 
(in order of receipt) those from Mrs. W. Clarke, Mr. T. L. Peers, 
Mr. H. F. Rubinstein, Mr. J. Cundy, Miss W. M. Spriggs, Mr. S. A. 
Bayliss, and Mr. P. M. Ward. 

On July Sth, our President formally presented the key to Mr. 
Michael Redgrave so that he might open the lock of the BERNARD 
SHAW ROOM, part of the new buildings of the Questors Theatre, 
Ealing, of which Mr. Redgrave is President. The Shaw Room 
forms part of the first of three blocks to be completed, and £7,000 
is urgently needed to help complete the other two. The final result 
should be one of the most exciting new theatres in Europe, and 
members of the Questors are themselves undertaking most of the 
manual labour and equipment. The professional stage itself has 
shown commendable interest in this wonderful amateur theatrical 
enterprise. Donations should be sent to The Questors, Ltd., 
Mattock Lane, London, W.5 (membership of which, at £1 annually, 
includes one free ticket for most productions). 

Our President was responsible for the recent highly-praised RADA 
student production of A Doll's House, presented at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art the same week as the visiting Norwegian 
National Theatre company’s production of the same play in Nor- 
wegian, 

Under the heading ‘Shaw and Nelson in Love’, the Manchester 
Guardian of April 9th reported that: 

A sale at Sotheby's on April 21st contains items which might, at first sight, 
seem to throw new light on the love affairs of Bernard Shaw and Lord 
Nelson. In fact, they add little to what we know already. There are 
eighteen unpublished manuscript poems addressed by Shaw to Ellen 
Terry, but they increase only slightly what is already known of this 
famous ‘paper courtship’ and even less do they increase Shaw's chances 
of being known as a poet. 
Fellow-member H. M. Geduld tells us that the Shaw poems were sold 
lor £400 to a New York dealer, and that a separate letter beginning 
‘Call me a gentleman again, Ellen, and all is over between us’ realised 
£50, 

In a recent BBC ‘English by Radio’ limerick competition, one of 
the three first prizes was won by Mr. Alexander Persijn of Kaiser- 
lautern, Germany, and his entry was as follows: 

There once was a fellow called Shaw 
Who sensibly fought for some law 
In the language he spoke. 


But he died, poor old bloke, 
And the mess is as big as before. 


(Keprinted with acknowledgements to London Calling Europe and BBC 
Luropean Services.) 

he prodigious research labours of Mr. H. M. GEDULD on Back to 
Vethuselah have resulted in his compiling what is probably by far the 
most complete list of productions and translations of that play. 
Thanks to the BBC broadcast of July 28 and 30, he will now be able 
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to add the first radio (and possibly any other) production of the 
related scenes entitled A Glimpse of the Domesticity of Franklyn 
Barnabas. Mr. Geduld has also discovered in the BBC archives Shaw's 
own unpublished radio ‘link’ for the 1935 abbreviated broadcast ver- 
sion of Back to Methuselah. We hope to be able to publish this 
some time. 

We are again indebted to Dr. VLADIMIR PROCHAZKA of Prague, 
this time for procuring from the Director of the State Publishing 
House in Moscow, during a recent stay in the Russian capital, a set 
of the already out-of-print 1956 2-volume edition of Shaw's selected 
works. Dr. Prochazka writes that he has noticed during his several! 
visits to Moscow that Shaw's plays are permanently in the repertory, 
and that he himself saw a very successful production of The Devil's 
Disciple at the Stanislavsky Theatre. 


The Author as Manual Laborer 
By BERNARD SHAW 


Reprinted from The Author, Vol. LIV, No. 4, Summer 1944, pp. 45/47, by 
permission of The Public Trustee and The Society of Authors. 


ONE would suppose that authors, as they make their living by writing, 
would be much more keenly interested in labor-saving devices in their 
trade than artisans and laborers. The author, owning his raw material 
(paper), his tool (the pen), and his machinery (the typewriter), gains 
by every invention that saves time and labor in the production of copy 
for the printer. And the right to publish it is his absolute monopoly 
The artisan, being a hired operative owning neither raw material nor 
machinery nor product, is threatened by every improvement in 
process or machinery with reduction to the rank and wages of an 
unskilled laborer; and the laborer is thrown out of employment 
altogether by it. The author, if he had any economic sense or mathe- 
matical faculty (mostly he has neither, and is nothing but an artist) 
would be intensely interested in every chance of shortening his work- 
ing hours or making them more productive. Yet he seldom gives them 
a thought except when he thinks it funny to deride them, whilst the 
artisans and laborers, individually and through their unions, are 
continually agitated about them. Of course there are exceptions: all 
authors are not lost when they leave their imaginary worlds for the 
real one; but in the lump it is notable that scripiorial reforms receive 
hardly any support from authors, and rather too much from Utopian 
cranks. 

The basic difficulty in writing English is that we have no British 
alphabet in general use. Our ancient Phoenician alphabet has only 
26 letters, whereas the least we need are 42. There are only five 
vowel sounds to represent the speech of millions of Britishers whose 
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THE AUTHOR AS MANUAL LABORER 9 


.owels are as different as their finger prints. But as the differences are 
not wide enough to make Yorkshire unintelligible to Somerset, or 
irinity College, Dublin, to Oxford University, it is found in practice 
that a dozen or so of vowel symbols” are quite sufficient to make 
| nglish writing as intelligible as English speech. There is no need to 
distinguish between the vowel sounds in fo, foo and two, nor between 
city by itself and as it occurs in publicity. All British readers will 
understand without cutting it as fine as that, which reminds me that 
Robert Bridges would have spelt the last pronoun fhatt. 

But Bridges made this distinction by using two letters for a single 
sound instead of one; and this meant a colossal addition to the 
manual drudgery of writing. It seems at first that the time lost by 
writting ¢f instead of ¢ is negligible; but this depends on the number 
of times you have to write it. Just count the number of ts I have had 
to write since I began this article. Then think of the number of ¢s in 
this morning’s Times. Include all the other newspapers in the British 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A. Add the ¢s in all the books, letters, 
and documents of every sort that are being written during the current 
24 hours. The figure becomes monstrous. Multiply it by 313 to 
arrive at its amount for all the working days in the year. It becomes 
astronomical. Bridges was proposing, not the expenditure of a 
fraction of a second of time, but the cost of a war. And / is not the letter 
we have to write oftenest. Substitute e, and double it, as we do to 
spell keep or the American Gee; and human imagination staggers at 
the sum. 

Yet it is only by doubling letters or writing one sound with two 
letters and in different order that we can make our Phoenician 
alphabet spell English. By resorting to these permutations we have 
tried to do it; but we have not tried consistently. To spell receive and 
believe we have to think of the unpleasant word /ice. Such consonants 
as sh, zh, th, dh we simply cannot spell at all, and find ourselves calling 
Lewis Ham Louis Sham and Cars Halton Car Shallton for want of a 
symbol to write the first consonant of my name. 

As to spelling the very frequent word though with six letters instead 
of two, it is impossible to discuss it, as it is outside the range of com- 
mon sanity. In comparison such a monstrosity as phlegm for flem 
is merely disgusting. 

No author in his senses, having grasped the figures, would use the 
Phoenician alphabet if a British phonetic one were available. | wish 
some person with a mania for arithmetic would count the sounds in 
Shakespear’s plays or Dickens’s novels, and then count the letters 
these unfortunate scribes had to write to make readable manuscripts 
of them for the players and printers. | would burn all the comment- 
aries and criticisms that have been wasted on their works for such a 
cast-up. It would prove that they in their short lives (I have lived 

arly twenty years longer than either of them) could have written two 
or three more plays and novels than they had time to get through. 
* Appears as ‘syllables’ in original owing to obvious shorthand mis-transcription. 
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Shakespear's signatures shew that he suffered from writer's cramp. 
How his actors read their parts (unless he dictated them to scriveners) 
is a wonder. 

The case of Dickens is extraodinary. He began as a Parliamentary 
reporter, and had learnt and mastered Gurney’s shorthand. Yet he 
had to write all his novels in Phoenician longhand because his short- 
hand was legible by nobody but himself. Gurney’s shorthand can be 
written legibly and transcribed by specially expert masters of it. But 
that means many years of practice, beginning with special natural 
aptitude. 

Take my own case. I learnt Pitman’s phonetic alphabet in my teens 
easily in six weeks or thereabouts. Any author can. But | was put ofl 
it by the absurd notion that I could not be fully qualified as a short- 
hand writer until | could report human utterance verbatim, which 
means writing 150 words a minute. Now this cannot be done by an 
alphabet. No mortal can spe// 150 words in 60 seconds, nor even 100. 
To do this the alphabet must be contracted and contorted and reduced 
to a code, with all the prepositions and conjunctions and pronouns 
represented by ticks and dots, and the vowels not represented at all, 
and seldom even indicated. It ends in each reporter having his own 
tricks and his own code, illegible to anyone but himself, and not always 
by himself after his memory of the speech fades. If he has to spell or 
even to think for a moment he is lost: the speaker has outstripped him. 

But what has all this to do with authorship? An author is not a 
reporter. His writing speed is not 150 words a minute: it is, year in 
and year out, about 12. He has to think out every sentence, every 
phrase, before he writes it. Sometimes he has to think about how to 
spell a word, and, if our ludicrously inconsistent usage baffles him, to 
write the doubtful letters illegibly and leave the decision to the 
compositor. Speed of hand is nothing to him: he can make any 
phonetic alphabet, Pitman or Gregg (now the most generally known in 
England and America), perfectly legible by writing the words 
separately at full length with all the necessary vowels and yet beat the 
Phoenician alphabet by some years of his working life. That is what 
I have done with Pitman. For over forty years past all my books and 
plays have been written in Pitman’s phonetic alphabet and transcribed 
into Phoenician by my secretary for the printer. Sometimes, when 
time presses, | send my shorthand direct to a newspaper, where the 
typists always transcribe it easily. 

The time may be at hand when authors will not write at all. They 
will speak into a dictaphone, when dictaphones become cheap and 
portable The dictaphone may even operate the linotype without the 
intervention of a compositor. But meanwhile the author who can 
afford a ony va is wasting much of his life in writing or typing i 
Phoenician longhand. 

The reader will now be able to understand the long letter which |! 
have addressed to the public bodies mentioned in it, and to some 
others as well. 
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AYOT ST LAWRENCE 
WELWYN, HERTS. 


1 am at present making my will. As I intend leaving my property, 
including certain copyrignts the value of which may run into six figures, to 
the nation for a specified purpose wnich is outside the routine of any existing 
Government department, including that of tne Public Trustee or the 
Charity Commissionets, but which aims at the achievement of an immense 
national economy, | am up against the difficulty of ascertaining which 
public department or committee, or what learned Society, | should 
nominate as an executant of my scheme instead of attempting to create 
a private Trust ad hoc. 

My particular fad is the saving of labor by the establishment of a fit 
British alphabet containing at least 42 letters, and thereby capable of 
noting with sufficient accuracy for recognition all the sounds of spoken 
English without having to use more than one letter for each sound, which 
is impossible with the ancient 26-letter Phoenician alphabet at present 
in use. 

Tnere are before the public several phonetic alphabets which fulfil this 
condition, notably those of Pitman in the British Isles and Gregg in the 
United States of North America. Both have behind them capable business 
organizations, for lack of which the alphabets of the eminent English 
phonetician Henry Sweet and others remain practically unknown. But tney 
have been corrupted and spoilt for general use by being taught exclusively 
as shorthands for verbatim reporting. Phonetic writing can never reach 
the speed of human utterance; for the contractions, grammalogues, 
phraseograms and arbitrary dots and dashes and ticks by which verbatim 
reporters contrive, after years of practice, to report speeches verbatim, are 
illegible to anyone but the writer, and hardly even to the writer after 
memory of the utterances has faded. The classical instance is that of 
Charles Dickens, who, though qualified as a professional reporter by 
prolonged and irksome study and practice, nevertheless had to write all his 
novels in the ordinary script to make them legible by the printer. Short- 
hands as such may be dismissed as useless for general scripture, though 
their alphabets, if used without contractions, should be examined by all 
designers of new alphabets. 

Beside these shorthands there are in use, in pronouncing dictionaries, and 
by professional phoneticians and students, ways of making the 26-letter 
alphabet phonetic. But the notation of our 16 vowels by the five letters 
aeio and u can be done only by using two letters for one sound, and 
attaching consistent meanings to each permutation. This seems simple 
and practical because the possible permutations of five letters are far in 
excess of the number of sounds that need be noted to make a script 
generally intelligible. Hence we have what is called Simplified Spelling and 
the spelling of the phonetic textbooks, to say nothing of the attempts of 
novelists and playwrights to represent the dialects of their characters-—of 
Sam Weller, Caleb Balderstone, Handy Andy, Fluellen and the rest 
by grotesque misspellings. My own experience as a playwright in efforts to 
write modern cockney dialect phonetically with 26 letters has convinced 
me of its impossibility. Actors who specialize in cockney have had to 
transcribe my text into conventional spelling before they could study their 
parts. 

My own contribution to the subject, however, has nothing to do with 
literature as a fine art. On the contrary, | am persuaded that nothing 
will be done to reform our scripture until its advocates change their 
ground and admit that the arguments they have been repeating for the last 
hundred years have produced no considerable result, and are ranked as 
more or less amusing essays on the curiosities of literature. My special 
contention is that the matter is one, not for men of letters, professional or 
dilettanti, but for economists, mathematicians, and statisticians. To any 
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others the inadequacies of our 26-letter alphabet seem trifling, and the cost 
of a change quite prohibitive. My view is that a change, far from being 
an economic impossibility, is an economic necessity. The figures in its 
favor, hitherto uncalculated and unconsidered, are astronomical. That my 
name, containing two sounds, has to be spelt in our 26-letter alphabet by 
four letters, or even that the very common word “though”, also a two- 
sound word, should be spelled with six, seems the most negligible of 
trifles; for what does one name or one word matter? Is the English 
language, with its established triumphs of ‘immortal’ literature, stored in 
millions —— books, and employing a vast machinery of printing 
presses, and armies of authors, compositors, readers, writers, school 
teachers, and etymologists, to be upset and made obsolete at enormous 
expense for a fad called phonetic spelling? 

When the question is put in this way the answer is No: contemptuously 
No. 

When it is tackled mathematically the No becomes a clamorous Yes; 
and the objections are seen to be hot air exhaled by aesthetes who have 
never counted the prodigious cost of using two letters where one would 
suffice. To spell Shaw with four letters instead of two, and ‘though’ with 
six, means to them only a fraction of a second in wasted time. But multiply 
that fraction by the number of ‘thoughs’ that are printed every day in all 
the English newspapers in the British Commonwealth and the United 
States of America—in the books ,in the business letters and telegrams, in 
the private letters, in the military orders; and the fractions of a second 
suddenly swell into integers of years, of decades, of centuries, costing 
thousands, tens of thousands and millions. The saving of this colossal 
waste would pay for the cost of a British alphabet in days, hours, and even 
minutes. Even the literary upholders of the Phoenician alphabet and its 
fantastic corruption by the etymological craze would begin to see that 
Shakespear might have written two or three more plays in the time it took 
to spell his name with eleven letters instead of seven, ‘bough’ in five instead 
of two, and so on through much of his vocabulary, though he spelt much 
more phonetically than Dr. Johnson. 

In my own practice I use the phonetic alphabet of Isaac Pitman, 
writing without reporters’ contractions at my speed of authorship, which 
averages about 1500 words per day. It has saved me a prodigious quantity 
of manual labor, and can be transcribed on a typewriter by anyone who 
has spent six weeks in learning the Pitman alphabet; but the time it 
saves is lost again by the typist, the compositor or linotypist or mono- 
typist, the machinist, the paper makers, and the distributing cartiers. 

In view of this situation | am ready to make a will leaving all my 
residuary estate to defray the cost of designing and introducing a British 
alphabet, transliterating the masterpieces of English literature and our 
school reading books into it and publishing the transliterations, advertizing 
these publications and propagating their desirability, and, always without 
tampering with the existing alphabet, launching the other in competition 
with it until one of the two proves the fitter to survive. Official adoption 
o1 compulsion must wait upon prevalence: any attempt to begin with them 
would only prove the politica) inexperience and incompetence of their 
advocates. Nevertheless, appropriate State departments may and should 
undeitake and invent improvements in our national scripture just as they 
do in weights and measures, coinage, postal operations, traffic machinery, 
military and naval mechanization, building, sanitation, town planning, 
&c., &c. The rationalizing of our scripture by a native British alphabet 
may be added to these activities without any fresh legislation or change of 

olicy; but its adoption for official publications and national records, and 
its tuition in public schools: in short, its virtual enforcement for general 
use will not occur until its utility enforces itself. Meanwhile the existing 
generation must have its literature in the form to which it is accustomed, 
reading and spelling by visual memory, not by ear. I should strenuously 
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object to have to read, much less write, my own works in a strange script, 
though I know I should get accustomed to it in a few weeks if I took that 
trouble. 

I must repeat with all possible — that the scheme is purely 
economic. Its object is to save time and labor, whether in producing books 
and newspapers or teaching children to read, write, and speak. Its 
execution must not be directed by a committee of professional literary 

rsons or educational authorities. Such a committee would at once 

some a conspiracy to defeat the scheme by endless discussions as to 
whether it should be adopted or not. Only economists as free as possible 
from literary or pedagogical prejudices, and already convinced of its 
labor-saving importance, should be given any part in its direction. Artists 
should be employed only as artist-calligraphers and designers, or consulted 
as assessors on the aesthetic amenability of the new scripts and types under 
consideration. 

And now comes the difficulty with which I began this letter. I am a 
citizen desirous of bequeathing my property to the public for the public 
good. If | do so unconditionally this will be easy enougn: the Exchequer 
will ‘impetticose the gratillity’ as conscience money, and use it to pay for 
the war or to reduce the income tax. But if I earmark it for a specific 
purpose, as I propose, I am faced with the question of what public ministry 
or agency | can name as willing and competent to include the fulfilment of 
my purpose among its functions. The Public Trustee can accept the 
bequest, collect its revenue, and pay all the personal legacies to relatives 
onl servants and charities with which it must be saddled; but he cannot 
invent or pa a new alphabet. What public body can? 

The most obvious choice is the British Council. But the British Council 
has just been charged by the Government with the propagation of Basic 
English; and a Basic English needs an English alphabet as urgently 
as any other sort of English its acceptance would be seriously retarded if it 
were presented in a strange script. The two reforms had better be kept 
separate. One job at a time is enough for the Council, and one novelty 
enough for the public. Also the opposition of the thoughtlessly customary 
people who are the enemies of every change should be divided, not 
combined. 

What public organization then, other than the British Council, can 
conceivably tackle the alphabet? The Board of Works, which has over 
thirty divisions with various economic functions? The Imperial Economic 
Committee of the Home Office? The National Service Department of the 
Ministry of Labor? The Privy Council? The Paper Economy Committee 
plus the Scientific Advisers’ Division of the Ministry of Production? The 
Royal Commission for the exhibition of 1851? The National Savings 
Committee? The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research? The 
National Council of Social Service? The Service for Economic Action? 
Or among the private organizations for the pa we benefit, the Carnegie 
Trust? The Economic Association? The Orthological Institute? The 
Pilgrim Trust? The Royal Society of Arts? The Mathematical Society? 
The Statistical Society? 

Among the London City Guilds, the Scriveners and the Stationers and 
Newspaper Makers might establish their usefulness by providing their 
country with a British alphabet. 

Who speaks first? Or last? I beg the favor of a reply, positive or 
negative. 


LE piToRIAL Note: The following letter appeared in The Author, Vol. LV, 
No. 1, Autumn 1944, p. 13, and is also reprinted by permission of The Public 
Irustee and The Society of Authors. 


My appeal for a new British alphabet has been so far a complete 
failure. r Government Department to which I have addressed it has 
replied that that it is not its job. The colleges, Trusts, and Societies sing 
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the same song, the few who vary not being in a position take action. None 
of them question the importance of the matter, nor fail in distinguished 
consideration for myself as an author. For this I thank them sincerely. 


As it is quite impossible for me to undertake the business myself 


(inventors of phonetic alphabets please note this) | have decided to 
empower my executors to accumulate a fund from which they may 
finance any promising scheme for providing a new phonetic alphabet 
capable of expressing the forty-two sounds listed by the late Henry Sweet 
Oxford Reader of Phonetics, and then publishing and depositing in the 
leading libraries certain English classics transliterated into the said 
alphabet. 

Failing the achievement of these objects within twenty years from my 
death (the legal limit of accumulation) the money will go to other public 
purposes. 

G. B. S. 


Earliest Shavian Productions 
in Poland 


By ANTONI DEBNICKI 


IT IS GENERALLY ACCEPTED that Shaw's plays became popular 
with foreign audiences earlier than they did with British ones. How- 
ever this may be, there is no doubt that certain of Shaw's plays 
enjoyed much popularity on the American, Polish and German 
stages before the English public began going to them. Their career 
is particularly interesting in Poland, where the staging of Shaw's 
comedies started as early as 1903, only a few months later than the 
first-ever Shaw production on the continent, which took place in 
Vienna. 

The Devil's Disciple was the play that introduced the then little- 
known British playwright to the Poles. The first night of this romantic 
melodrama took place on October 27th at Lwow (then in Poland, 
now in the USSR) at the City Theatre. Of the cast, one actor, Ludwik 
Solski, who played the role of Anderson, survived up to quite 
recently—he died in 1956, a centenarian. 

Other plays soon followed this beginning. In the same year, 1903, 
The Devil's Disciple was played by the Polish Theatre in Poznan 
(Posen), then under German rule. Next year saw Arms and the Man 
performed at the City Theatre in Cracow. The Cracovian theatre did 
a great deal towards the popularisation of Shaw's work in this earl 
period, producing between 1903 and 1912 no fewer than twelve of his 
plays: Arms and the Man (1904), The Devil's Disciple (1905), You 
Never Can Tell (1906), Candida (1907), Mrs. Warren's Profession 
(1907), Widowers’ Houses (1908), The Philanderer (1908), The Man of 
De stiny (1910), Major Barbara (1910), The Doctor's Dilemma (1911), 
Fanny "s First Play (1913), and Misalliance (1912). 

Although the City Theatre of Cracow, which later took the name 
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of the great Polish romantic poet and dramatist Julius Slowacki, was 
ihus the first to present Shaw extensively, other theatres, particularly 
in Warsaw, followed in its footsteps, sometimes even anticipating the 
Cracow productions of particular pla ays. Thus Teatr Maly (the Little 
(heatre) in Warsaw performed Candida in 1906, The Philanderer in 
1907, The Doctor's Dilemma in 1909 and Fanny's First Play in 1911. 

It is interesting to note that even in this early period some of the 
mall provincial theatres produced Shaw; for example in Kalisz, 
which had no more than 40,000 inhabitants, there were performances 
of Candida and You Never Can Tell as early as 1908. 

How did the Polish audiences and critics receive these plays? 
Generally speaking, the critics were more favourable than the sulle 
This is not surprising, as the background of the theatre critics 
cquipped them to appreciate the intellectual qualities of Shavian 
dialogue. Not that the critics were always in accord with one another. 
For example, in connection with Fanny's First Play the critic of the 
socialist paper Naprzéd (Forward) highly praised the play, but saw 
in it only its social trend. This trend was condemned outright by 
another daily, belonging to the right-wing political party, and finally 
in Czas (Time), the organ of the conservatives and one of the best 
Polish journals of the time, A. Grzymala-Siedlecki, the distinguished 
critic and playwright wrote: ‘Yesterday we had the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of one of the best of Bernard Shaw's 
comedies—Fanny’s First Play. In this work all the good sides of 
Shaw's genius shine out brightly; he refrains here from those addi- 
tions in doubtful taste which are enjoyed by audiences anxious to 
appreciate forced originality. | had the opportunity of seeing Fanny's 
First Play at the Kingsway Theatre in London, and I may assert with 
some pride that our actors yield nothing to the English players; 
some problems of management, as for instance the Frenchman's 
speech in the last act, Mr. Mielewski solved much better than his 
London counterpart’. 

It was not always so. On the whole, the critics were not satisfied 
with the acting. They complained that the actors could not catch the 
specific British atmosphere of Shavian comedy, that they could not 
manage the intricacies of dialogue, not yet create on the stage the 
genuine British milieu. This was only to be expected, because the 
Polish theatre had since the eighteenth century been much influenced 
by the French, and at the end of the nineteenth century, Scandinavian 
influences (Ibsen and Strindberg) became very strong. English plays, 
except those of Shakespeare, had however been rare guests on the 
Polish stage. Thus there had been few opportunities for actors to 
evolve a style of acting suitable to contemporary English drama. 

Shortcomings were there in the interpretations of even the best 

Polish actors, like M. Frenkiel and K. Kaminski. Only one of them, 
|. Boncza-Stepinski, emerged at once as a true Shavian actor; he 
played many leading roles in Shaw's comedies before the First 
World War, in Cracow, and later he became the best Polish Higgins 
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in Pygmalion at Teatr Polski (The Polish Theatre) in Warsaw. Un- 
happily this talented actor died young, in the early 1920's, and after 
his death there were few good actors, until in 1929 K. Junona- 
Stepowski astonished critics and public alike by his memorable per- 
formance in the role of King Magnus in the world premiére of The 
Apple Cart at Teatr Polski. 

f in the early 1900's the interpretation by Polish actors of Shavian 
characters gave rise to grave doubts on the part of the critics, within 
a decade the actors had become accustomed to Shaw, and acted his 
works much better. This had a great influence on the public. Polish 
audiences of the day were not much interested in the social reforming 
tendencies of the plays. For them, Shaw was simply the author of 
comedies—they went to the theatre to laugh at his jokes, to enjoy 
his witty dialogue, and to observe the acting. Therefore, in this period 
it was his farce, You Never Can Tell, which was the biggest box-office 
success, and not his best plays, like Candida or Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
Session. Nevertheless, Candida ran for 17 performances in Warsaw in 
1906, and bearing in mind that Warsaw was then only an eighth of 
the size of London, this would correspond to a London run of about 
130 performances. 

Thus every year Shaw gradually became more and more popular 
in Poland, and certainly after Shakespeare the most often staged 
English dramatist. Up to 1913 the Warsaw theatres produced ten of 
his plays, those in Lwow five, Poznan six, to say nothing of per- 
formances and revivals in many smaller towns like Plock, Lublin and 
Kalisz. 

Of course, from the point of view of success, this was a very modest 
achievement in comparison with the long runs of Shaw's plays in the 
inter-war period. From 1914, Teatr Polski in Warsaw, under the 
direction of the well-known Dr. Arnold Szyfman, grew to the status of 
one of the world’s leading Shaw theatres. Here were staged the world 
premiére of The Apple Cart, and the European premiéres of The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles and Too True to be Good. But we 
must remember that the way for these successes had been prepared 
by the early efforts of other theatres, especially of the Slowacki 
Theatre in the ancient Polish capital of Cracow. 


Meetings: London and New York 


TWO RECENT TALKS in London are summarized below by 
BARBARA SMOKER. Talks given to our New York Regional Group 
(at the friendly premises of the American Association of University 
Women in East 37 Street) are more fully noted in The Regional, the 
Group’s official organ, and have included Mr. Horace W. Hewlett, 
secretary of Amherst College, on ‘A Novice Takes on Shaw’ (Januar 
25th); Dr. Edwin B. Pettet, director of Brandeis University Theatre, 
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on ‘The Implications of Shavianism’ (February 22nd); and Dr. 
David V. Erdman, editor of New York Public Library Publications, 
on *‘Browning’s Industrial Nightmare’ (March 29th). Dr. Erdman’s 
paper appears at length in Philological Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 
October 1957. There has also been a Members’ Miscellany devoted 
io “Shaw and the Bible’ (May 24th). 

Very successful among our London meetings have been three 
devoted to readings and performances. On January 31st, under the 
direction of Miss Ellen Pollock, students from RADA performed 
for us The Dark Lady of the Sonnets and the tea-party scene from 
Pygmalion, and Miss Pollock herself read Act | of Lionel Britton’s 
adaptation as a full-length play of Shaw's Why She Would Not. On 
February 28th, Miss Margaret Rawlings gave the Esme Percy Mem- 
orial Reading, with many interesting comments on her association 
with him; Miss Hilda Scott, former manager and co-director of the 
Macdona Players, was in the chair. On June 27th, at a special extra 
meeting, our President presented a full reading of Pygmalion, with 
herself as Eliza, Mr. Michael Golden as Higgins, Mr. Gerald James 
as Doolittle, and excellent supporting cast. 


Shaw and the Monarchy 


(Summary of a talk at the National Book League on April 25th 
by Lord Altrincham) 


IT WAS APPROPRIATE that Lord Altrincham, whose comments on 
the British monarchy aroused considerable controversy some months 
ago, should address the Society on the subject of Shaw and the 
monarchy. Mr. David Hardman was in the chair. 

Lord Altrincham dealt mainly with The Apple Cart, where Shaw—- 
in mind an authoritarian, at heart a libertarian— displays the contra- 
dictions of his political attitude. The victory of the superman who 
happens to be king is, paradoxically, a triumph for democracy, for 
though the king establishes his personal ascendancy, he does so 
within the limits of the Constitution, not by a coup d'état. 

After considering Shaw's views on dictators and capitalists, as 
expressed in the preface to the play, the speaker criticised his exag- 
verated assessment of Americans’ sentimental attachment to British 
tradition in general and the monarchy in particular. Not in a thousand 
years, he said, would such innate republicans admit the idea of a 
renewal of allegiance to the British crown. 

In this country today, said Lord Altrincham, the monarchy is in 
danger of becoming, as it were, a totem-pole for the bourgeoisie and 
what remains of the landed aristocracy. He then went on to consider 
the possible developments if Edward VIII in 1936 had followed the 
example of King Magnus, threatening to abdicate and stand for 
Parliament as a private member, declining, as a necessary consti- 
tutional preliminary, the proffered peerage. Messrs. Baldwin & Co. 
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would have been checkmated by this counter-move! One of the most 
fascinating points about The Apple Cart is that, presupposing as it 
does an improbable set of circumstances, an almost identical situ- 
ation actually occurred within ten years of the play’s appearance. 

Lord Altrincham concluded with a plea for a more effective 
realisation of the fact that the monarch of this country is also the 
Head of the Commonwealth, which is something far greater. Shaw's 
King Magnus seems to be almost oblivious of the Commonwealth, 
and while Shaw's conception of the monarchy has much in common 
with that of the Queen's present advisers, it is hardly appropriate to 
the needs and opportunities of the twentieth century. 

This aspect was further dealt with in the question period. There 
followed a general discussion on Shaw's ideas on monarchy, and it 
was asserted that he was, after all, essentially a republican. 

B.S. 


Theatre Workshop and the Censor 


(Summary of a talk at the National Book League on May 30th 
by Mr. Gerry Raffles) 


Mr Gerry RAFFLES helps run that amazing little theatre, Theatre 
Workshop at Stratford—not, of course, on the Avon, but the East 
London suburb of that name. This theatre was recently in the news 
when it was prosecuted for presenting a scene that we fl received 
the blessing of the Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. Raffles therefore had 
a personal, as well as a general, knowledge of dramatic censorship. 

After outlining a history of censorship in this country, where it 
began as a political measure in the |8th century, the speaker went 
on to point out that the presentation of any living political figure is 
still prohibited. The censor also cuts out any blasphemy and any 
reference to such things as homosexuality, his aim being to ensure a 
genteel, middle-class morality on the British stage. The nice cultured 
people who run our theatre are not attracted by a theatre with guts 
in it. That is why the theatre here is generally so dull. And it has led 
to the establishment of many ‘club’ theatres (both intellectual and 
‘strip-tease’) that are not subject to the Lord Chamberlain. 

Yet even in this country banned plays can be presented publicly on 
television or radio (and, of course, published in a book) without any 
trouble from the censor at all. Most theatre managers, however, are 
in favour of retaining the censorship because, as Shaw pointed out, 
by holding the Lord Chamberlain's ‘two guinea insurance policy’ 
they run less risk of trouble with the police, watch committees, and 
so on. Let them keep the censorship on a voluntary basis, urged Mr. 
Raffles, but let the more progressive managements take a risk if they 
are willing to do so, and leave the public to decide what they want. 

Theatre Workshop is concerned with the meaning of a play rather 
than external form and the exact wording the author may or may 
not have used. The play (written by a bricklayer and set on a building 
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site) which had caused the recent trouble, though full of atmosphere, 
had but little plot, and lent itself to improvisation. With the full 
ipproval of the playwright, himself also a member of the cast, whole 
cenes were improvised by the actors during rehearsal, and even 
during the actual run the play varied considerably from night to 
night. One dramatic critic happened to write in his paper that he 
hoped the Lord Chamberlain would raise no objection to this—with 
the result that the matter came to the attention of the censor, and he 
did object. Apparently, the Lord Chamberlain's spies saw some 
double meanings that had in fact never been intended as such! Mr. 
Raffles read out some amusing extracts from the correspondence that 
had taken place over this. 

About a third of the productions put on at Theatre Workshop are 
classics done in modern dress. This brings home to the audience the 
bearing the play has on life today. Just for fun, they put on Richard I 
the night before it opened at the Old Vic. Though more or less the 
same cuts were made in the two productions, Theatre Workshop's 
ran half-an-hour shorter. Instead of Shakespeare as a museum piece, 
it was a living play. 

As Theatre Workshop demonstrates, the theatre has only been a 
great force in history when it has close contact with the ordinary 
people. When you find mass audiences, not a select coterie, then you 
lind a theatre in tune with its time—as, for instance, the Elizabethan 
theatre was. In the Restoration period that contact was lost, and 
theatres played only to the aristocracy. Such conditions give narrow- 
ness in place of breadth, riposte in place of movement. A theatre 


should be a place that disturbs you, so that you come out different 
from when you went in. 

During a long and lively discussion, after refreshments, the General 
Secretary (who was in the chair) pointed out that in a recent issue of 
the New Statesman Mr. V. S. Pritchett had stated that the censor 
was passing through one of his ‘blue periods’, and had written as 
follows: 


The basic defect of censorship is its existence; as Shaw said years ago, 
it was not there to prevent us from saying what we like, but from saying 
it in an unusual way. The second defect of such an office as the Lord 
Chamberlain's is that its readers are well-bred, cultivated, tolerant and 
experienced men. They are, doubtless, gentlemen. To know them must 
be a pleasure. That is to say, they are exactly the type unfitted by education 
or habit of mind for judging the unscrupulous curiosity, the necessary 
daring and restless intelligence of artists of any kind. 
B.S 





The Censor Censured 
By BERNARD SHAW 


Note by H. M. Geduld: The following letter from GBS to Bache Matthews, 
General Manager of Birmingham Repertory Theatre, is a transcript of the orig- 
inal document in the files of the Lord Chamberlain's Office in St. James's 


Palace. A copy is also to be found in the archives of the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre. The letter is Shaw's response to the Lord Chamberlain's con- 


ditional licensing of Back to Methuselah, the conditions being : 


(a) that the parody of the Athanasian Creed in Part V be withdrawn 
in performance ; 
(6) that Burge and Lubin should not be made-up to resemble D. Lloyd 
George and H. H. Asquith ; 
(c) that the * usual conventionalities of dress* be observed in repre- 
senting other characters. This is a reference to Adam and Eve in 
Act I of Part I. 
Shaw's letter was accepted as a * willingness to meet the three conditions ° 
and the play was licensed on July 20th, 1923. The first performances began 
at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre on October 9th, 1923. This was not 
the world premiére of the play, for, as GBS indicates in his letter, Back 
to Methuselah had already been performed in New York ; this was the world 
premiére by the Theatre Guild and performances began February 27th 
1922. 


10 ADELPHI TERRACE 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


25th June 1923. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received yours of the 17th June, enclosing a copy of a 
letter from the Comptroller of the Ceremonial Department at St. 
James's Palace on the subject of my cycle of plays entitled Back 
to Methuselah. 

I see no difficulty in satisfying the Lord Chamberlain on the 
points raised, though the first and most important cannot be 
conceded exactly as the letter states it. The passage in which the 
mechanical figure uses the Athanasian formula to express his horrible 
mechanistic creed cannot be *‘ withdrawn’ by you and certainly 
will not be withdrawn by me. It will remain in the book just as 
the censored passages in Blanco Posnet remained until their pro- 
hibition became morally impossible. But they can be omitted in 
performance if the licence is endorsed to that effect, making it clear 
that they are omitted under duress, and leaving me entirely free 
to throw the responsibility of their omission on the Lord Chamber- 
lain and to demur personally to the description of a paraphrase 
which has a very serious purpose and significence as a * parody’ 
However, as | suppose the word was used in pure thoughtlessness 
I do not take any graver offence than the mistake implies ; and 
I take that much only as a matter of form. I suspect the Lord 
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Chamberlain of being a bit of a Mechanist himself, as the creed 
s now quite fashionable. 

As to making up the actors to resemble Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George, my own intention is that they shall not be made 
up at all. I do not think the practice of representing living persons 
n that way on the stage can be defended ; and | have sometimes 
wondered why the Lord Chamberlain has never interfered when I 
myself have been the victim of it. But there is one aspect of it of 
which the Lord Chamberlain may not be aware ; and that is that 
both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith will probably be 
disappointed and feel to some extent defrauded, if the actors are 
not made up to resemble them. In all the cases in which I have 
resorted to a make-up of this kind, I have not only had the consent 
of the original, but every assistance that he can give by means of 
photographs, etc., to make the resemblance as lifelike as possible. 
However, | agree with the Lord Chamberlain, and merely warn 
him that neither of the two statesmen he names will thank us for 
our delicacy. 

As to the third condition, it is out of the question, because ‘the 
usual conventionalities of dress’ in the Garden of Eden, in which 
the first play of the cycle takes place, are no dress at all ; and if 
we tried that (assuming that we could find capable artistes who 
would do it for us) the police would interfere, licence or no licence. 
The problem is a difficult one, because Adam and Eve in clothes 
would be offensive and ridiculous ; and the least attempt to save 
the situation in any obvious way would be unbearably indecent : 


it would call attention at once to the very thing we must make the 
audience forget. In America the problem was solved quite 
artistically and satisfactorily without a word of objection or even 
discussion. Eve, as a matter of fact, was clothed from knee to 
shoulder, and wore ropes of hair which acted as an additional 
garment. Adam quite frankly wore a loin cloth of big leaves. The 
general effect was that — were symbolically naked but not 


physically so. Compared to the more aphrodisiacal features of any 
modern revue or Christmas pantomime, it was puritanical. I do 
not suppose the Lord Chamberlain can have any serious anxiety 
on this point when he is dealing with a manager and author to 
whom any scandal would be ruinous. 

| should like it to be made clear that any reservation whatever 
on the licence will cause me a good deal of trouble in explaining 
it to British managers in the future, and that I object to the 
implication that | write passages that are unfit for public per- 
formances ; but I am quite willing to indulge the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s odd scruple about the Athanasian creed if he insists on it. 
The creed itself has such a curious air of being ironical that there 
lias always been an agitation on foot to strike it out of the Prayer 
Book. | myself attach very great importance to it, and should be 
sorry to see it go ; but | am not surprised that the Lord Chamberlain 
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feels uneasy about it. He is in very good company on the point ; 
and though I think he is rash in committing himself, by striking my 
paraphrase out of it, to an implied approval of all the passages 
he has not struck out, that is his affair, not mine. | may be glad 
on occasion to claim that the whole body of doctrine embodied 
in my pentalogy, save only that bit, has been * passed by the Lord 
Chamberlain ’. 


Faithfully, 
(Signed) G. BERNARD SHAW 


The Manager, 
Repertory Theatre, 
Station Road, 
Birmingham. 


(Reprinted by permission of The Public Trustee and The Society of Authors.) 


That Musical 


By T. C. WORSLEY 


Eviturtat Norte: It is very noticeable how many of the drama critics 
in the popular press seem to have rallied to GBS in the last year or two, and 
some who only a few months back might have been suggesting that just what a 
Shaw play needed was the music, went out of their way to pay tribute to what 
the success of My Fair Lady owed to the basic Shavian material, even going 
so far as to comment that the additional dialogue and lyrics, at least in print, 
were a little dull and dreary. Among the more serious papers, The Times 
with certain judicious qualifications, found ‘Romanticism Justified in My Fair 
Lady’, but had no doubt as between the original and the adaptation on which 
side the advantages lay. Most judicious of all, we thought, was Mr. T. C. Worsley 
in the New Statesman of May 10th— the show opened at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on April 30th and with the kind permission of that journal we 
reprint his review as follows: 

No. That, after the ballyhoo and blarney, is the simple answer to the 
question we have all been asking in advance about My Fair Lady 
One might add—Of course not! For to measure up to all that advance 
publicity, to deserve so many acres of newsprint, so much expenditure 
of brains and time and money on writing it up, the thing would have 
had to be a masterpiece; and if it had been a masterpiece, it would 
not have got the treatment. It’s as simple as that. 

In sober fact My Fair Lady is up to the standard of the best 
American musical. This is a high standard. The Americans go about 
the business of manufacturing their musicals with all the thorough- 
ness and professionalism and solemnity which they bring to other 
forms of manufacture. Their musicals are exactly planned, highly 
co-ordinated and tailored off with a finish that gleams and glitters. 
They may not have style, but they certainly have styling; and if that 
Suggests something synthetic, then it gives just the right impression 
My Fair Lady is quite as good as Oklahoma!, or Call Me Madam. li 
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it lacks some of that quality of native vitality which managed to get 
itself retained in those two examples of the genre, it compensates 
by using as book-writer one of the best comics in the business. 
\merican musicals have, up to date, always been short on humour; 
this is long on humour because it has retained so much of Shaw's 
dialogues and then gives itself the additional advantage of having in 
Mr. Rex Harrison the best Higgins I have seen, and allowing him to 
act much of it straight. 

Mr. Alan Jay Lerner, the adapter and lyric writer, has done a good 
professional job on the script, and though his lyrics are only medi- 
ocre they do arise naturally and easily from the script. Mr. Frederick 
Loewe's tunes, as we now all know, are easy on the ear. Mr. Cecil 
Beaton brings off one stunning coup de thédtre with his Ascot dresses, 
and Mr. Oliver Smith one excellent set, the second Covent Garden 
in an ingeniously contrived set-plot. The dancing is conventionally 
conceived but slickly executed. 

Consider it simply as another excellent American musical and you 
will enjoy it about as much. Those who don't know their Shaw will 
enjoy it more than those who do, but the Shavians, unless they are 
purists, will not be unduly shocked. Only naturally, the film version 
is the one that has been used, and only naturally, they have gone to 
the Ragshop in which Romance keeps its stock of “happy endings” 
to misfit all stories’ for their final curtain. But it would be pedantic 
\o judge this musical comedy by the standard of its original: It is 
self-evident that Pygmalion would make a more amusing evening 
than this does; and judging by their reactions to the authentic 
dialogue, the vast audience would, given the chance, recognise the 
fact. But then, on the other hand, this particular vast audience 
would not be there if it were Pygmalion that were announced for their 
pleasure—so there we are. 

But even on its own terms My Fair Lady is far from being as good 
as all that. Don’t expect too much. The second and shorter part is a 
very distinct let down. Be smart, and leave after the interval. The 
Cinderella element which lends itself so well to musical comed 
treatment has by then expended itself; and even Shaw (let us admit 
it) did not solve quite successfully in theatrical terms the human 
problem which remained; so, small wonder if Mr. Alan Jay Lerner 
doesn’t succeed with it. He doesn’t quite bring off, either, the time 
sequence when Eliza is learning her vowels. The servants’ chorus who 
punctuate the blackout with would-be menacing verses: 

Poor Professor Higgins! 
Poor Professor Higgins! 
On he plods 


Against all odds 
Oh, poor Professor Higgins . . 


are a poor man’s Eumenides for some Eliot play—and that never 
worked either, ae remember. Then, rather surprisingly, he misses the 


whole point of the joke with the unutterable word. Surprisingly, 
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because the production has prepared for it with a particularly happy 
stroke. The scene is Ascot and the chorus of ladies and gentlemen 
watch each race with a bored languidity, wonderfully at odds with 
the words of their song which describe it as ‘absolutely thrilling’. 
But then Liza, instead of imitating their bored manner and pro- 
nouncing her ‘unutterable’ dead-pan, delivers it in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, in which it is lost. Nor does Mr. Lerner make any dramatic 
point at all out of the Embassy Ball. And this brings the first act 
curtain down on a most conventional, a positively pantomime, 
Cinderella scene. 

Indeed, disappointingly, we find very conventicnal minds at work 
in all the parts where Shaw has not had a hand: expert, slick and 


highly professional minds, but dull, unoriginal ones. (And that of 


course won't be an obstacle to its remaining on as long as Chu Chin 
Chow.) What gives the show its kick is Shaw and Mr. Rex Harrison's 
performance. Mr. Stanley Holloway has an excellent first act part 
as Doolittle and carries it off just as one would expect. Drury Lane 
was too big for Miss Julie Andrews and somewhat reduced her 
stature. Mr. Robert Coote gave us a nice Dr. Watsony sort of 
Pickering. But the evening was Mr. Harrison's: he brings off a 
beautiful double. He creates Henry Higgins unrelentingly from right 
inside the character, acts it with perfect timing and delightful comic 
invention, and, when it comes to taking the stage in the musical 
comedy technique, he does it as to the manner trained without ever 
losing, either, the personality he has created. How I long to see his 
Pygmalion. 


Other Shavian Theatrical News 


The Stage reports that this year’s PITLOCHRY FESTIVAL opened to 
a ‘brilliant start’ in April with You Never Can Tell, the production by 
Jordan Lawrence being, according to another critic, ‘gay, lively, and 
wonderfully smooth’. There are five other plays in the repertory, and 
the last performance of the Shaw play will be on September 29th 
The Festival Theatre has been invited to make a four months’ cul- 
tural tour of Canada and the United States at the end of next year 
with a Shaw, a European, and a Scottish play. The Festival Theatre 
Director and Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Ireland, who is also Honorary 
Secretary of the Pitlochry Tourist Association, will be going ahead 
in a few months to make arrangements for the tour, and will welcome 
contacts with all those Shavianly interested. Details of the yearly 
Festival may always be obtained from him at the Festival Theatre, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire, Scotland. 


A SUCCESSFUL SIX WEEKS’ run of Heartbreak House was staged 
by Unity Theatre in London, commencing on June 6th, and The 
Times found it especially interesting in view of the Moscow Art 
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Theatre's current productions of Chekhov at Sadler's Wells. Its critic 
thought the first two acts of the production rather flat, but was able 
to praise the last one. An exhibition of Shaviana was also staged in 
conjunction with the production. 


[HE Manchester Guardian reported a very small audience for the first 
night in April of Theatre Workshop's production of The Man of 
Destiny, preceded by a reading from Shaw's correspondence about 
the play with Ellen Terry. Both the Manchester Guardian and The 
Times considered there to be, in the words of the latter, ‘much more 
fun in the letters than in the play which they are discussing’. (It still 
occurs to us that the playlet would make a splendid ‘vehicle’ for Sir 
Laurence and Lady Olivier.) 


WE MUCH REGRET that lack of space (and the cost of reproduc- 
lion) prevents us from reprinting a selection of interesting photo- 
uraphs of Shavian productions in the USSR kindly lent to us by the 
SCR in London. They include productions of The Devil's Disciple at 
the Moscow Art Theatre and the Stanislavsky Drama Theatre, Mrs. 
Warren's Profession at the Central Soviet Army Theatre and the 
Moscow Theatre of Satire, and Saint Joan at the Moscow Komsomol 
Theatre, as well as scenes from a film version of Pygmalion. 


ACCORDING TO The Times, there is a reviving interest in Shaw 
among film-makers, and work is currently in hand on The Devil's 
Disciple, directed by Alexander Mackendrick for the Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster company, with Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas, and Laur- 
ence Olivier, and on The Doctor's Dilemma, directed by the very 
Shavianly-experienced Anthony Asquith, with Dirk Bogarde, Leslie 
Caron, and Robert Morley. Both films are being made in England, 
though the first is for an American company. The Times strikes a 
perhaps not altogether unconsciously ironic note in assuring us all 
such activities are under ‘the watchful eye of Shaw's literary executors, 
who are careful to ensure that his works shall not be falsified in 
adaptation.’ 


Mr DAviD BOISSEAU, whose excellent production for commercial 
television of Widowers’ Houses was noted in our last number, has 
again done Shavianly well for Associated-Rediffusion, this time with 
You Never Can Tell (July 16th)—though it seemed to us that the sus- 
tained elation of this = Oe called much more for the immediate re- 
sponse of a live audience and lost something inevitably in television 
performance. The play, delightfully cast, included Margaretta Scott 
as Mrs. Clandon, Harry Hutchinson as an Irish William, Maureen 
Davis as a most enchanting Dolly—and, in fact, first-rate perform- 
ances from all concerned. Mr. Maurice Richardson in The Observer 
found the presentation ‘just the right kind of diversion, perfect blend 
of tonic and tranquilliser’, for a grim week of international crisis . . 








New Bottles for New Wine 
Book reviews by ERIC J. BATSON 


RELIGION WITHOUT REVELATION, by Julian Huxley; new and revised 
edition; xii, 252 pp., bibliog. (Max Parrish, 1957; 21s.) 

New BotTTies For New WINE: essays, by Julian Huxley; 318 pp., illus., 
charts, diagrs. (Chatto & Windus, 1957; 21s.) 

Wuy I am Not A CHRISTIAN AND OTHER ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND 
RELATED Sussects, by Bertrand Russell; edited, with an Appendix on the 
Bertrand Russell Case, by Paul Edwards; xv, 225 pp. (Allen & Unwin, 1957; 
16s.) 


ONE OF THE MOST INFLUENTIAL BOOKS of my later youth was 
Julian Huxley's Religion Without Religion. Never again could I accept 
the living blasphemy of a dogmatic faith: - mind was free to go 
questing wherever it would in search of truth, undismayed if I did 
not find it, contemptuous henceforth of those who thought they 
possessed ‘all the answers’. A period as librarian in a scientific re- 
search establishment convinced me that the scientific method of trial 
and error was the best (and not the least humble and reverent) 
approach to most of the problems of life. Now that Dr. Huxley's 
book has been published in a new and revised edition, | am more 
impressed than ever, and it has been doubly fascinating to read it in 
conjunction with the same author's later more biological essays, 
New Bottles for New Wine, and with Bertrand Russell's Why / Am 
Not a Christian and Other Essays on Religion and Related Subjects. 
The contrast between Huxley and Russell is most interesting. They 
are both noble exponents of the modern mind, and they both find 
the ‘God-nypothesis’, even at its best, an inadequate one. But Huxley, 
like GBS, finds a hypothesis of some sort to be necessary, and giving 
the word its widest possible interpretation is in favour of Religion 
without Revelation. Russell (‘one of the great heretics in morals and 
religion’, as his editor calls him) regards religion ‘as a disease born of 
fear and as a source of untold misery to the human race’, finds all 
religions (including Communism) to be evil, ‘both untrue and harm- 
ful’, and advocates the stern morality of an ‘impassioned sceptic’: 
‘I believe that when I die I shall rot, and nothing of my ego will 
survive. | am not young, and I love life. But I should scorn to shiver 
with terror at the thought of annihilation. Happiness is none the less 
true happiness because it must come to an end, nor do thought and 
love lose their value because they are not everlasting.’ Both Huxley 
and Russell agree that orthodox Christianity has done untold harm 
in sexual matters, and nothing nowadays could seem saner than 
Russell's own sexual ethics, for which he was once accused of being 
‘lecherous, libidinous, lustful, venerous, erotomaniac, aphrodisiac, 
irreverent, narrow-minded, untruthful, and bereft of moral fiber’! 
Huxley, with an undogmatic faith in the cultivation of a ‘compre- 
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hensive wholeness’ that even the most dogmatic of opponents must 
admire, defines Religion as attempting ‘to deal with the problem of 
destiny considered in the light of our sense of its essential sacredness 
and inevitable mystery’, and asserts that ‘religion, even old-organised 
religion, is in its highest manifestations a function of the individual, 
an affair of the single soul, attempting to relieve or to transmute its 
loneliness, to communicate its joy, or to support its longings’. In 
fact, to Huxley religion is a reverent, preferably scientific, attitude to 
life and human destiny, ‘the reaction of the personality as a whole to 
its experience of the Universe as a whole’. In the very truest sense, he 
accepts the Universe (without being intimidated by it—-who was it 
said that the stars in their courses must always seem a little stupid?), 
and he accepts it, with ‘reasoned faith and tempered hope’, in all its 
unitary and evolving wholeness. God, or the ‘Sacred Reality’—come 
\o that, even the Life Force—is not something outside or separate from 
ourselves. Matter and Spirit go hand in hand to make up the world as 
we know it, and emphasis on either at the expense of the other is 
fatal to a balanced view of life and to the fulfilment of a happy 
human destiny. ‘We must accept reality as unitary, and so must 
reject all dualistic ways of thinking. We must accept the fact that it 
is & process, and so must reject all static conceptions. The process is 
always relative, so we must reject all absolutes. And it tends to a 
fuller realization of inherent potentiality, so we must study what 
facilitates fulfilment and what hinders it.’ 

Even in this widest sense, a strictly religious emotion is not essen- 
tial to all of us. (The book opens with a long quotation from Havelock 
Ellis, in which he says that religion, like love, ‘is a little ridiculous to 
those who are unable to experience it. And since they can survive 
quite well without experiencing it, let them be thankful, as we also 
are thankful’.) There are, in any case, many substitutes: ‘It should 
also not be forgotten that for many people art and literature help 
nowadays to accomplish many of the functions of meditative prayer’. 
And did not Goethe say that he who has Art and Science has no need 
of Religion? As for the churches, we are reminded what a hold-all 
they were in ‘more religious’ ages for all kinds of human activities 
now served by better agencies (such as the theatre). Even the psychol- 
ogist and the welfare officer are a kind of priests. 

As for the quarrel between religion and science in which the 
author's grandfather played such a prominent part, Julian Huxley 
declares: ‘The only possible solution, save an indefinite prolongation 
of the conflict, is for religion to admit the intellectual methods of 
science to be as valid in theology as everywhere else, while science 
idmits the psychological basis of religion as an ultimate fact.’ 
Indeed, the only real conflict even now is between scientific know- 
ledge and certain religious systems and as Canon Streeter once said: 
Science. . . makes impossible any religion but the highest’. 

Puny as we are, Huxley sees humanity as ‘the trustee, spearhead, 
or effective agent of any further evolutionary progress on this planet’. 
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History is not necessarily on our side, but ‘we are participants in the 
adventure of history and can, if we think rightly, facilitate its right 
development’. ‘Man does not stand over against nature; he is part 
of it. We men are that part of the process which has become self- 
conscious, and it is our duty and our destiny to facilitate the process 
by leading it on to new levels’. It is difficult not to feel enheartened 
and even reinvigorated by Dr. Huxley's excellent books, and to find 
some compensation in the thought that such men as he may at last 
set us on the path that leads away from all the horror, cruelty, and 
stupidity we have inflicted and still inflict (often in the name of 
religion) on each other. 

It is of the horror that Lord Russell is, perhaps, the more conscious, 
and finds us rather ‘the quintessence of dust’ than ‘the paragon of 
animals’. (‘Considered as the climax to such a vast process, we do 
not really seem to me sufficiently marvellous.’) Himself the paragon 
of sceptic philosophers, he will surely be remembered also for the 
grace of his style and for his epigrammatic wit. His book contains 
many a phrase that should prove lasting: “Churches which prefer 
war, pestilence, and famine to contraception’; ‘Some worldly wisdom 
is required even to secure praise for the lack of it’; ‘Nice people are 
those who have nasty minds’; ‘Sin is what is disliked by those who 
control education’; ‘Hell is neither so certain nor so hot as it used to 
be’; and many, many more. Although a sceptic, Russell too has a 
positive approach to life: ‘The good life is one inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge’, and it is attained with the help of intelligence, 
self-control, and loving-kindness. Here again, the scientific method 
is the best, for though at the moment it may seem to be helping us 
to kill one another, ‘this phase will pass when men have acquired the 
same domination over their own passions that they already have over 
the physical forces of the external world. Then at last we shall have 
won our freedom’. Worst of all, Communism has now joined the 
half-dozen or so main dogmatic monstrosities of orthodox theological 
thought, adding as well the evils of nationalism to those of religion. 
It too, like the others, will pass away when an attitude of scientific 
enquiry combines ‘with a belief that the torture of millions is not 
desirable, whether inflicted by Stalin or by a Deity imagined in the 
likeness of the believer’. 

Although Huxley's ‘new wine’ is the more heady and invigorating, 
one cannot help having a great deal of sympathy with Russell, and 
is tempted to say, after reading him, that even were Christ as real as 
Stalin—in fact, were they both literally Sons of the Most High 
better for mankind if they had never existed. Russell's book contains 
the good-tempered broadcast debate between himself and Father 
Copleston on ‘The Existence of God’ and the editor's frightening 
account of ‘How Bertrand Russell was Prevented from Teaching at 
City College, New York’ (in 1941). This should put paid for some 
time to come to the legend of America as chief bastion of the so- 
called ‘free world’. We can but look forward in a Huxleyan spirit o/ 
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progressive optimism to the resurrection of the true America of 
Lincoln, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman and Mark Twain. 

It only remains to add that, conscious as I am that Dr. Huxley is 
no Shavian, it would be fascinating indeed to have an account from 
him some time as to wherein his own religion of ‘Transhumanism’ or 
‘Evolutionary Humanism’ differs so very fundamentally from Shaw's 
maybe less scientifically and biologically sound but nonetheless pro- 
gressive and optimistic poetic conception of Creative Evolution. 


Destructive Evolution: or, Crime 


Existential 
By FELIX GRENDON 


RELIGION AND THe Reset, by Colin Wilson; 333 pp. (Gollancz, 1957; 
21s.) The reviewer, author of No Other Caesar, is an active vice-president of 
The Shaw Society of America. 

COLIN WILSON is a young British writer on whom youth is not 
entirely wasted. In his new book, Religion and The Rebel, he under- 
takes to do two things: first, to make the insurgent ‘Outsider’ of his 
first book a conscious or unconscious champion of Existentialism; 
second, to give the Existential cult a religious Shavian backbone 
und— he tries the converse too—to pour Shaw's Life Force philosoph 
into an Existential mould. ‘All Shaw's central themes are existential’, 
he flatly states. We are tempted to epitomize this second element in 
the book as unfairly as Mr. Wilson epitomizes Shaw's play The 
Philanderer, of which he says: ‘The overall effect is one of confusion.’ 

The new book has the same hero as Mr. Wilson's first book, The 
Outsider. The author speaks of the ‘Outsider’ as a spiritual or 
intellectual rebel, resisted by a multitude of ‘Insiders’, who firmly 
believe that “God's in his Heaven, all's right with the world’. Mr. 
Wilson devotes a separate chapter to each of ten notable Outsiders, 
including Boehme, Pascal, Swedenborg, Whitehead and Shaw. He 
also, in passing, pays generous tribute to other famous Outsiders, 
dead or alive. We find Goethe, Blake, Shelley and Dostoevsky among 
the dead Outsiders, and Sartre, T. S. Eliot and Albert Camus among 
the living ones. 

The literary and metaphysical cult of Existentialism was popular- 
ized in Europe, after the Second World War, by Jean-Paul Sartre 
and others. As Mr. Wilson now wants to prove that all his Outsiders 

from Boehme to T. S. Eliot and from Swedenborg to Shaw—are 
also Existentialists, whether they like it or not, he plainly believes 
that Existentialism is as old as the hills. Certainly it is as old as Job's 
omforters. Indeed, there has always been both a cult of Sin and 
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Salvationism for simple souls, and a cult of Nihilism and Despair 
for intellectuals. In Salvationism, God casts out Man; in Nihilism 
Man casts out God. In the former, Man is thrown into the darkness 
of hell-on-earth; in the latter, God is buried in chaos. And just as 
outcast Man always gets ‘saved’, at least partially, so outcast God, 
or a morsel of God, always sneaks back into the Nihilist creed. 
Revivals of Salvationism occurred before John Wesley and will occur 
after Billy Sunday and Billy Graham. Similarly, Fatalism appears in 
successive moultings as deism, atheism, rationalism, nihilism, 
scientific materialism, and currert'v, as existentialism. Mr. Wilson, 
the Outsider, having become a Existentialist, has a quite natural 
desire to capture Shaw, the greatest of all Outsiders, for the Existen- 
tial camp. But can he identify Shaw's creative evolution, which 
extols creative activity and glorifies life, with Existential fatalism, 
which rests on determinism and glorifies death? Not unless he can 
show that black is white. 

This is exactly what Mr. Wilson tries to show. The procedure, 
simplicity itself, first identifies the Existentialist of today with the 
Outsider of yesterday. The essence of Wilson's ten selected Outsiders 
is that each stands alone in a hostile world. So does the Existentialist, 
the hero of the latest cult of fatalism and despair. The Existentialist 
stands desperately alone in a death - dealing world, fighting a losing 
battle against overwhelming odds. No question that Outsider and 
Existentialist are one (or perhaps two) against a baleful Cosmos. 
And are not Shaw's greatest heroes in the same plight? Wilson 
mentions Shaw's glorious poem to the Sphinx, in which Caesar 
speaks of his exile from another world, ‘the lost region from which | 
have strayed’. Caesar proudly accepts his fateful solitude and insists 
that here, on earth, he has found ‘no other Caesar, no air native to 
me, no man kindred to me . . .’ Clearly—argues Mr. Wilson—Caesar 
and his creator, Shaw, are manifestly in the Outsider-Existential 
class. 

Now I protest that Caesar's aloofness is the solitude of the Super- 
man fufilling life’s drive to Godhead. This dedicated solitude is 
totally different from that enforced isolation which the Existentialist 
ascribes to Man Threatened by Cosmic Chaos. To Mr. Wilson, 
however, Caesar is just another Existential hero, abandoned, ‘alone, 
alone, all all alone, alone on a wide wide sea’—of universal Existen- 
tial gloom. But there is no self-pity in Shaw's Caesar, nor is there 
anything in his words or actions to justify Mr. Wilson in giving him 
or Shaw an Existential accolade. 

But Mr. Wilson is not easily deterred. If Existentialism manifestly 
does not fit Shaw, what about cutting Shaw down to Existential size? 
Now it is not too easy to make Hercules throw his weight about as a 
Circus Strong Man, or to make Orpheus look like Groucho Marx, 
lamenting some long lost croonette. Still, Mr. Wilson does his best. 
In his 50 page chapter on Shaw, he cuts and slashes away at the 
Titan, belittling, disparaging, and downgrading his plays, until their 
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iuthor does look (to Mr. Wilson) exactly like Groucho Marx, not 
to mention Jack the Ripper, who somehow strays into one of Mr. 
Wilson's minor Outsider categories. 

Let me cite chapter and verse. To begin with, the author divides 
Shaw’s dramas into the earlier plays, which he dismisses as trivial 
and outmoded; the later plays, which he calls senile and repetitions, 
exactly as callow Germans in 1860 spoke of ‘Faust’, part 2; and the 
—7 plays of Shaw's zenith, including Caesar and Cleopatra, Man 
and Superman, Major Barbara, The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting 
Married, Androcles, Pygmalion, Heartbreak House, and Back to 
Vethuselah. What does he say of this resplendent galaxy, which, in 
power and substance, presents a summit achievement in world 
literature? After some perfunctory praise, he allows that, on the 
whole, this middle group of plays is pretty good. It reminds me of 
an American composer who told me that, though Beethoven's 8th 
and 9th symphonies were not too bad, he (the American composer) 
would hardly care to be known as having written Beethoven's 5th! 

Inept judgments of the individual plays are legion. We quote a few. 
‘The whole play [of Saint Joan) seems to have nothing to say. 
indrocles is a salt and sugar mixture of farce and seriousness, which 
produces an impression of cheapness’. Heartbreak House, one of the 
few plays on which Mr. Wilson lavishes some praise, is nevertheless 
an unsuccessful attempt to write a Chekhovian play’. The truth is 
that Shaw calls his apocalyptic play ‘a fantasia in the Russian man- 
ner’ and | assert that it surpasses any Chekhov play by as much as 
the British dramatist surpasses the Russian. Funniest of all are 
Wilson's judgments on Back to Methuselah. ‘This dreary satire’, 
says Wilson, ‘is too painful a mixture of farce and earnestness 
again!| to be a masterpiece’. (Here is Solomon come to judgment!) 

And—Mr. Wilson gives a last Tappertitian slash at Mt. Everest 
‘there are many things that can be added to Methuselah in the light 
of Toynbee and Whitehead’. (Great gods and little fishes!) We hope 
to see Mr. Wilson try his luck in writing a play thus broadening 
Shaw. Meanwhile all his atternpts to denigrate Shaw are as absurd 
a failure as would be an attempt to whittle down the Himalayas to 
the size of the Cheviot Hills. And Mr. Wilson has made an inglorious 
failure of trying to persuade us that if Shaw cannot be fitted into the 
Existential strait-jacket, it is only because Shaw is so provokingly 
small, 

The nine chapters about the other nine Outsiders struck me as 
having far more substance than the Shaw section. The author's 
studies on Boechme, Kierkegaard, Swedenborg, and Whitehead show 
that these thinkers sowed many of the germinal ideas in today’s 
idvanced’ culture. The best things in the chapter on Shaw are the 
well-chosen excerpts from the Shavian dramas. | have treated Mr. 
Wilson’s Shaw sketch roughly because the author has still to learn 
that the life-advancing religion of Creative Evolution is utterl 
opposed to the life-negating religion of Existentialism. In general. 
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Mr. Wilson’s intuitions take him further than his still developing 
critical powers. When he relies on critical analysis, he blunders badly : 
for instance, he bores us horribly by repeatedly objecting to Shaw's 
genius for so combining philosophy and wit as to illuminate both 
soul and intellect at one stroke. But when Mr. Wilson trusts to his 
intuitions, he alights on the side of the angels. There are moments 
when Mr. Wilson drops his rationalistic nonsense long enough to 
acclaim the poet and philosopher in Shaw, and to recognize the 
dramatist’s rightful place in the Himalayan triad, Plato-Goethe-Shaw 
For these moments of insight much may be forgiven him. 


The Incomparable Max 


By ROGER MALLINSON 


MAINLY ON THE Air, by Max Beerbohm; new enlarged edition; 192 pp 
frontis. (Heinemann, 1957; 21s.) 


I suppose I have been chosen to review Max Beerbohm’s delicious 
collection of broadcasts and essays, Mainly On the Air, because like 
that incomparable ‘alfrescoist'—the term he applies to himself in one 
of them—I am un-Shavian enough to look forward to a joyful resur- 
rection at midnight on December 31st 1999, the end of the Century 
of the Common Man. If I might but resurrect in his company, | 
should be all the happier—though without avoiding the dread, 
which he too must have had, that the man of the 21st Century ma 
be even a little commoner. Unlike GBS, ‘that spring-heeled marcher’, 
whom he held in coy reverence, it was not Max's custom to look 
forward to any planned Utopia of tomorrow or even to revel in this 
discordant present, but rather to try and get away from it all in 
Rapallo (itself becoming yearly a little more touristically vulgar) and 
to find in the past ‘a work of art, free from irrelevancies and loose 
ends’. 

Finely constructed as most of them are, these pieces of Max's 
are not without their own irrelevancies and loose ends, and with or 
without them they are most of them superb. The gentle irony that 
plays throughout them loses nothing from Max's innate modesty 
and his affection for congenial spirits—like Lytton Strachey, for 
example, whom he calls ‘an ironist of an order far superior to mine’ 
one who, he boasts, dedicated his last work to Max ‘with gratitude 
and admiration’. He goes on to say: ‘To him I dedicate this lecture 
with far greater gratitude than ever he can have felt to me, and with 
far deeper admiration than ever he can have had for anything ol! 
mine’. But whether it is someone ‘historic’ like Strachey or H. B. 
Irving of whom he is writing or speaking, or one of those impossible 
but delectable creations of his own ironic fancy, like the politically 
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hypnotic T. Fenning Dodworth or the very lovable (because so 
nearly himself) Sylvester Hethway, we read on with an admiration 
and a fascination engendered all too rarely by the limners and 
scribblers of a later day. 

Even Max’s shortest piece can be a gem, and how exquisite is ‘An 
incident’, in which he relates how once he told a lie to Henry James 
in order to avoid his company—so that he might get home all the 
quicker to read that author's losest story! Only to find that ‘It was 
not so characteristic, not so intensely Jamesian a story as James 
would have founded on the theme of what had just been happening 
between us—the theme of a disciple loyally or unloyally?—preferring 
he Master's work to the Master’! (Excellent parodies of both James 
and GBS are to be found in Max's other opus: A Christmas Garland.) 

‘Hethway Speaking’, which was one of Max’s very last broadcasts, 
gave him one of his own characteristic opportunities of revealing, at 
one remove, as it were, what he thought of the literary giants of a 
former age. ‘Ah, Swinburne, yes. Strange little creature. He had the 
prettiest, funniest ways. He was wonderfully endearing. Apart from 
his genius he was the most childlike of little children. One did so 
want no harm to come to him. And he was so anxious to be good 
and obedient. But he hadn't will-power enough for that. He caused 
us all the greatest anxiety. What could be done? It wasn't that he 
drank much wine but that so very little of it went to his head 
and that he did always want a little. . . .. Or of Meredith with his 
robust poetic energy continually pestering the very sedentary Rossetti 
to take a stretch up to Hendon, and Rossetti’s plaint: ‘He always 
seems to be going to Hendon, and he always brings out the name as 
though it were a name to conjure with—something sacred, irresistible ; 
Mecca; the promised Land.—I say to him, Meredith, if you brought 
Hendon to me in your hand, | wouldn't look at it. . . . Once and for 
all, Meredith, Hendon be damned!’ Of William Morris and his 
boisterous attempt to take over the Hethway hearth and home in 
order to refurnish it nearer to Morris’s own desire, finishing off 
with ‘good honest rough oaken boards with bulrushes. . . .-strewn 
bulrushes’, and Hethway’s gentle query: ‘Your idea is that | should 
sell all that I have and follow you?’ The interview ended with Morris 
staring hard at Hethway, ‘and I at him. Rather a dog-and-cat effect, 
| suppose. It lasted some seconds. Morris saw that | wouldn't waver. 
One of his great qualities was that he never wasted time. He always 
concentrated his energies on things that cou/d be done, he never 
repined over things that couldn't’. Cleverest of all, perhaps, is the 
way he makes us share his affection for Walter Pater, with his sur- 
prising sense of humour and his warning to the young that ‘to form 
habits is failure in life’. To which Hethway replies: ‘In life, however, 
there are worse things than failure: for example, not having one’s 

up of tea, with a slice of thin bread and butter, at five o'clock 
punctually.’ 

It is indeed hard to pick out one’s favourites amongst material 
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so choice and so rare. To be introduced by Max to ‘H. B. Irving as 
a Young Man’ is to feel with Max ‘in H. B. Irving's way of saying 
“my father” something which brought to bear on one suddenly 
and personally the full weight of the Lyceum tradition’. In ‘Music 
Halls of My Youth’ he proves that ‘gusto is an immense virtue. 
Gusto goes a huge long way.’ In ‘Fenestralia’ one greets with him 
all the ‘charm of windowhood’. But | think that those, like myself, 
who have never shared ‘the first fine careless rapture of the Interna! 
Combustion Engine’, who regard it in fact (as now even one authorit- 
ative expert can do) as a Mixed Blessing at best, will be most grateful 
to Max for his impassioned indictment—-as impassioned as Max 
could ever get-—-of ‘Speed’ and of all the vulgarity and harm that 
little men in ever bigger Bentleys and swifter Jaguars have wrought 
upon mankind. | write this soon after a turn round the block, where 
most of my mechanically-minded male subtopian neighbours are to 
be found in the midst of their Sabbatical orgasm with motor cars. 
How contemptible a world that has ‘succumbed so meekly to the 
ideal of speed— speed everywhere and at all times, produced by means 
of machinery and regarded as an end in itself’. We need rousing, 
suggests Max, roused himself by the horror of modern maiming and 
slaughter on the highways. ‘You are ashamed that in years not very 
remote from ours young women were worked to death in the factories, 
and children in the coal-mines. You blush at the barbarities of 
criminal justice in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
What do you think posterity will think of this age?” My concluding 
quotation from what is stlevaies a happy and most entertaining 
book shall be one that is still as sadly topical after 22 years as it is 
just: “Roads are a painful subject nowadays. They are railroads 
without rails. They are so not only in London, but all over the 
British Isles. They are so in every country and every city all over the 
world. They are places for motorists only. And the motorists them- 
selves are not happy on them. The other day, a motoristic friend o/ 
mine was complaining to me bitterly, even violently, about the 
behaviour of pedestrians. They were abominably careless and 
stupid, he insisted. | hate to see anyone agitated 4 a grievance 
and I tried to soothe my friend by an appeal to reason. I said, **No 
doubt we pedestrians are very trying. But you must remember that 
after all, we were on the roads for many, many centuries before you 
came along in your splendid car. And remember, it isn’t we that ar 
threatening to olin It is you that are threatening to kill us. And i! 
we are rather flustered, and occasionally do the wrong thing, you 
should make allowances—and, if the worst comes to the worst, la 
some flowers on our graves’’.’ 

As for dear Max himself, may he rest in peace. He was an exquisit 
workman who in these writings, as in those ever delightful drawings 
which are their fit companion, reveals himself, even in gentle mockery, 
a warm-hearted and most lovable man. 
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Mr. Bishop’s Betters 


By PETER CASLON 


My Betrers, by George W. Bishop; vii, 282pp. illus. (Heinemann, 1957 
25s). 


ly 1S FITTING that five whole chapters (nearly 60 pages), as well 
as many other references scattered throughout the book, should be 
devoted by George W. Bishop to GBS in his My Betters, for as 
lvor Brown once said of this doyen of very special theatre corres- 
pondents, he has spent much of his time ‘nestling in Mr. Shaw's 
beard’! Mr. Bishop proudly claims the City Temple as his ‘Univer- 
sity’, and as a youth came there under the influence of the Reverend 
R. J, Campbell, a preacher for whom Shaw himself had a great 
admiration—in fact GBS was one of the many outstanding speakers 
whom it was the author's duty as secretary of the famous City Temple 
Literary Society to welcome. Later, the first new play he was to 
review as a fledgling dramatic critic was Fanny's First Play. His associ- 
ation with The Daily Telegraph now goes back very many years, and 
for that theatrically-minded newspaper he has organised four of the 
biggest special matinées in theatrical history, the last of them being 
in 1950 (the Irene Vanbrugh Memorial Matinée at Drury Lane) in 
aid of the Vanburgh Theatre for the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, the school Shaw did—and is doing!—so much to support. Mr. 
Bishop is a gifted interviewer, his imposing figure often dwarfing the 
interviewed, and George Moore once inscribed one of his own books 
to him: ‘To G. W. Bishop, who inspires me to say things that please 
me. Wisdom comes to my mind in an interview with him that would 
not come in other circumstances.’ James Agate declared in Ego: ‘I am 
very fond of George, a intelligent, shy, charming, kind. . . 
There can be far fewer doubts about the reliability of Mr. Bishop as 
a Shavian reporter than about many others who have set out to 
transcribe the Sage. 

The five Shavian chapters are entitled: ‘Bernard Shaw’; ‘GBS On 
his Plays’; “GBS & Frank Harris’; “GBS & Gordon Craig’; and ‘At 
lt Again’. Bishop’s deepest impression of Shaw is that ‘he knew 
about everything’, but that ‘Next to his encyclopaedic knowledge, 
the most striking thing about GBS was his kindness and consider- 
ation’. He has happy stories to tell of Shaw’s ability to share in the 
joys of childhood, both with the author's own daughter, for example, 
and with the daughter of a fellow-dramatist, John Drinkwater’s 
‘Penny’, whose birthday was the same as GBS’s and to whose joint 
party with GBS Margaretta Scott, the actress, once sent a telegram: 
‘Love & Happy Returns to the Sovereign and the Penny’! He also 
tells a charming story of the late Charles Morgan failing to under- 
stand the Interlude in The Apple Cart, himself ‘married not only to 
lemima, but also to Orinthia’, an Orinthia whom Shaw had met 
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and fallen in love with for her beauty and intelligence before being 
introduced to her later as Mrs. Charles Morgan! An interview with 
GBS regarding The Apple Cart itself enables Shaw to express char- 
acteristic views on ‘pseudo-democracy’, and reveals his rather 
remarkable opinion that the streets of London, besides their ‘horse- 
lessness and consequent dunglessness’, had become safer since he 
first came to them, swifter traffic providing more vacant stretches. 
Also, he added, ‘there is the absence of the omnipresent sex appeal 
of the Victorian woman with her petticoats and bustles and palpit- 
ations and every device that could produce sexual consciousness and 
make the accidental exposure of a female ankle as exciting as a 
fire or a fight. Now that every woman shows her legs we are no 
longer conscious that women possess them. In Victoria's days we 
could not conceive them as possessing anything else—-brains, for 
instance.” On both these counts, needless to say, Shaw speaks for 
himself! Otherwise, Shaw finds that ‘Human nature does not change 
greatly in thirty years. ... When it changes at all it waits a frightfully 
long time and then changes with a crash. | have not noticed any such 
crash since the fin de siecle.’ 

A striking interview with Sybil Thorndike shows that far from 
identifying herself with Saint Joan, she actually regarded her as 
standing ‘for all the things | care for, and was all that | could never 
be.’ Dame Sybil, as usual, hits the nail right on the head when she 
says:*.. . You need the same good breath for Shaw as for Shakes- 
peare’. Dame Sybil has it. 

Recent news regarding the difficulties that Time and Tide and other 
journals (not excluding The Shavian!) find themselves in these days 
lends added interest to Shaw’s fervid declaration that if Lady 
Rhondda ‘had been a grown-up woman thirty years ago | should 
have contributed to Time and Tide and not to the Saturday Review’ 
(It might also be suggested in passing that the recent film, Cowboy, 
Delmer Daves's fine ‘Western’ of Frank Harris's early days on the 
Trail, gives added interest to the whole chapter on Shaw and Harris.) 

The most amusing note about the Shaw-Craig interchanges, to 
which two chapters are devoted, is the way even Craig begins to 
echo towards the end Shaw's own devastating courtesy, and becomes 
almost kindly in his references to him. In fact, as S was himself 
aware, he had begun to wax ‘lyrical’ about him. . . . 

The book is full of interesting things, and there is no space to 
enumerate them all. Mr. Bishop writes at first hand of George 
Moore, the Meynells and Francis Thompson, Edith Evans, and 
Jimmy Agate—that strange character for whom he is able to express 
qualified admiration but real affection--he interviews Sibelius, 
Moiseiwitsch, and the Marx Brothers, reports that Madame Suggia 
carries in her remarkable memory the face of every violoncellist she 
encounters, even in an amateur orchestra, and he gives the opinions 
of Maugham, Priestley and Coward on Playwriting (much harder 
than novel-writing, declares Priestley). 
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Among several delightful anecdotes about Benno Moiseiwitsch 
and Mark Hambourg is one about the latter being several times 
interrupted in a card-game by the remarks of a fellow-Semite, who 
» heard to query: ‘And is there much anti-Semitism in this country?” 
Without looking up from his cards Mark said sharply and im- 
patiently: ‘No, only among the Jews!’ 

The author ends ‘this rambling volume of memories’ by proclaim- 
ing his continuing faith in the Living Theatre. It is a happy ending 
io what has been a most diverting and profitable excursion. 


The Girl who has Everything 


By BRUCE BASKERVILLE 


[He Fapric or Memory, by Eleanor Robson Belmont; vi, 311 pp. illus. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1957; $5.50). 


[1 MIGHT BESAID of many stage folk that the theatre is their 
world. How refreshing it is - &. to come across an actress for whom 
the world itself seems hardly enough, and time, let alone the theatre! 
In 1949, even Shaw listened attentively as the former Eleanor Robson 
told him of the Red Cross and the manifold interests that had held 
her from the stage for over 40 years. Then he said: ‘Now I know 
why you didn’t come back. You used your dramatic energy in other 
directions.” And surely no actress ever had wider interests and 
horizons than Mrs. Eleanor Robson Belmont, who in The Fabric of 
Vemory tells the story of her multi-faceted life—a story that almost 
begins as it ends (in this book) with GBS, ‘the most unforgettable 
character | have ever known’. 

The frequent references to Shaw, including over 15 pages of 
hitherto unpublished correspondence from him and the last 10 
pages of the book, very vividly recounting her moving last visit to 
\yot Saint Lawrence in the summer of 1949 (when Shaw said to 
her: ‘I do not grieve; no, | am not lonely, but-—I remember’), make 
her story of special value to us, but it is full of other good things 
and has a savor of life lived fully yet graciously, with firm yet 
essentially modest self-confidence, ad otk a great sense of delight 
and fun. She tells how one hostess, realizing she has committed a 
faux-pas in making some hostile remarks about the Jews in the 
presence of the authoress Edna Ferber, turns to her and asks: 
You're not Jewish, are you?’. To which Miss Ferber replied: ‘Only 
on my father’s and my mother's side.” Of Beerbohm Tree (who, 
according to GBS, needed only one thing to make him an excellent 
Falstaff, and that was ‘to get born over again as unlike himself as 
possible’) we hear how another famous actor being confronted with 
an autograph album in which Tree had inscribed: ‘This is |, Hamlet 
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the Dane’, added with evident relish: “Tis true ‘tis pity; and pity 
‘tis ‘tis true’! And we have Shaw himself commenting to Miss 
Robson on a portrait Augustus John had done of him: ‘In line with 


what you were saying about a man’s putting something of himself 


into his work, John has painted me several times, but his portraits 
always make me look as if I were a heavy drinker’. And GBS 
chuckled ‘at the thought of the drinks he had never had, except as 
they might be reflected in the work of Augustus John’! 

‘Never be afraid to meet to the hilt the demand of either work or 
friendship—two of life's major assets’ is Mrs. Belmont’s advice to 
youth, and it would seem that Shaw, seeing her for the first time as 
the actress of Zangwill’s Merely Mary Ann at the Duke of York's 
Theatre in 1904, was able at once to detect the sympathetic note of 
Shavian determination, for within a matter of months he is wooing 
her for the part of his own Major Barbara. On April 13th, 1905, he 
writes: ‘To the Gifted, Beautiful & Beloved—Greeting. . . . | said | 
would write a play for you; but I did not mean in the least to keep 
my promise. | swear I never thought of you until you came up a 
trap in the middle of the stage & got into my heroine's empty 
clothes and said Thank you: | am the mother of that play. Though 
I am not sure you are not its father; for you simply danced in here 
& captivated me & then deserted me & left me with my unborn 
play to bring into existence. . . . And the play is wildly impossible, 
of course. You are a major in the Salvation Army & you do wonder- 
ful and mystical things in the most natural and prosaic way. It 
would run for a week. But what a week that would be... .’ 

Alas, Miss Robson was never to play the part, not even for a 
week, nor any Shavian role at any time, for within a few years she 
had abandoned the stage forever, entering on her marriage with the 
wealthy American, August Belmont, himself a man of wide interests 
and sympathies, and on a life that was to bring her into contact with 
many of the great ones of the earth. A great actress had become a 
greater lady, and was determined to play the part worthily, it being 
perhaps an even rarer accomplishment than the other. 

Tributes to her leave no doubt that she succeeded in this magni- 
ficently. Some of her later activities have not the same Shavian 
interest for us, but her unceasing endeavours for the Red Cross 
during and after World War | command our sympathy, and we 
note with admiration her desire to study at first hand the results o! 
unemployment and the effect of public assistance, of which she 
became an earnest advocate before President Roosevelt himself 
not uninfluentially either. Reiterating no doubt, her main point 
which she had made in many speeches, that ‘private charity, keeping 
13,000,000 idle alive, is haphazard, wasteful’, and by it, moreover 
you succeed chiefly in ‘penalizing the generous’, she reported 11 
person to Roosevelt her special visit to Europe in the early 30's 
insisting on the need for a national scheme of unemploymen! 
insurance. ‘From that moment Mr. Roosevelt took over. . . . As h 
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developed his ideas as to the remedy, he used a phrase which I had 
never heard before in this connection, namely that workers should 
be insured “from the cradle to the grave”. . . . Within two years 
the President had achieved a Federal social-security program and 
at least part of the extensive plan he envisaged.” Likewise, her 
experiences with the Metropolitan Opera Guild, which she founded, 
led her to the conclusion that this ‘most expensive of noises’ must be 
state-supported, and again she is able to turn to her homeland (she 
was actually born in Wigan) and quote the British Arts Council as 
offering ‘an excellent pattern’. 

In March 1957, Mr. St. John Ervine wrote in a long letter to 
Miss Robson ‘Give up this raw apprehension you have that any- 
body who ever saw you act, is capable of forgetting that enchanting 
fact. | was a youth of 21 when I saw your Mary Ann. I'm now 73, 
but I remember your performance as clearly and with as much 
pleasure as if | had seen it only yesterday.’ But even from a reading 
of this book one understands very fully Shaw's so much wanting 
her to play Barbara: ‘To me there would be all the difference between 
you and anyone else in it because of a certain quality of yours that 
is a secret between you and the choice spirits of the earth.’ Later in 
the book, Miss Robson reflects wistfully aloud in front of Shaw 
himself: ‘Had you written Joan of Arc for me instead of Barbara, 
just think how totally different my life might have been.’ It would 
not be possible for it to have been more splendidly useful.’ Not 
Shaw alone fell in love with this great artist. Another playwright 
declared what a privilege it had been to work with one ‘who can 
take a poor line and as she wills, make people cry or laugh. . . .’, 
and he thanked her for all she had done for him. ‘Merely I Zangwill’, 
author of one of her greatest successes, adjured her when moving 
int. fresh fields: ‘Don’t be more nervous than your artistic tempera- 
ment can help—human nature is the same even on Fifth Avenue, 
& there doesn’t seem any human nature that can resist you.’ Perhaps 
it was one of her least successful plays, however, that provided the 
aptest title for her: The Girl Who Has Everything. 


Shaw on Theatre 
By DAN H. LAURENCE 


Mr. Laurence, a vice-president of this Society, is vey actively at work on the 
comprehensive ‘Soho’ bibliography of GBS, and will be bey Europe this 
autumn and winter. He hopes to be in London about the time this number of 
The Shavian is published. Dr. E. J. West is also a member of this Society, 
and his book is based on a list (of hitherto uncollected theatrical Shaviana) 
that was published serially in this journal. 


SHAW ON THEATRE: fifty years of essays, letters and articles collected for 
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the first time in book form; edited by E. J. West; xi, 306 pp., bibliog. (New 
York: Hill & Wang, 1958; $3.95.) 

CAN ONE MAN BE RIGHT and the whole world be wrong? Bernard 
Shaw thought this to be the case with the state of the British theatre 
of the nineteenth century, and audaciously set out to prove it. The 
result may be partially discerned in the Saturday Review articles that 
flowed from his critical pen between 1895 and 1898. But the battle 
did not cease with the famous Valedictory of 1898: “I have sworn an 
oath to endure no more of {dramatic criticism). . . . The subject is 
exhausted; and so am |.’ Shaw was too much the crusader ever to 
retire from the critical arena until he had won his point incontestably, 
and for more than half a century he continued indefatigably to in- 
sinuate his views into the public record, while his less hardy antagon- 
ists shifted from William Archer and Henry Arthur Jones to Joseph 
Wood Krutch and Terence Rattigan. 

Just how extensively he ranged and how arduously he fought is 
reflected in a superlative new collection of Shavian theatrical ephem- 
era painstakingly gathered over a long period by Professor E. J. West 
and titled Shaw on Theatre. Here we see every facet of the theatrically- 
minded GBS, as critic, playwright, director, and textual scholar, as 
well as GBS the theologian, economist, philosopher, and politician. 
Here, in some fifty variegated pieces, we can watch Shaw pressuring 
steadily, persistently, to victory to ‘bring English theatre into some 
sort of relationship with contemporary culture.’ 

Although there can be no question that Shaw's social outlook led 
him to think of theatre from a utilitarian rather than from an art-for- 
art’s-sake viewpoint (‘the quality of a play is the quality of its ideas’) 
his theatrical essays reveal a dedicated artist burning with Pater’s hard, 
gemlike flame. To Shaw theatre is an art, and art does not consist of 
‘well-made plays’ by ‘the Proficient Playwright . . . of the mid- 
nineteenth-century Parisian school’—plays which he compared de- 
risively ‘to cat’s-cradles, clockwork mice, mechanical rabbits, and the 
like.’ Shaw recognised that writing should be spontaneous, deeply 
felt, not a series of pre-selected, superficial, jigsaw puzzle pieces 
patched together and polished. In ‘My Way with a Play’ he contrasts 
his methods tellingly with those of Scribe, Pinero, and Oscar Wilde. 

Many of his essays are, of course, highly controversial, and there 
is no effort toward detachment. From childhood attendance at the 
‘old’ and the ‘new’ Gaiety in Dublin, Shaw developed a loath- 
ing for shoddy play-making sal dhediien play-acting and producing 
He saw the theatre of his day as artificial contrivance and yearned for 
a return to the classic tradition of theatre in which there was a close 
relationship to life. In ‘A Dramatic Realist to His Critics’ he outlined 
his commitment to the theatre and clearly defined his point of view. 
The issues were sharply drawn—-morally as well as aesthetically. Be- 
tween Shaw's ‘real world and the stage world of the critics’ ther 
existed a yawning gap, and he would strive to bridge it for them. 
Thus the teacher began to lead his ‘students’ through a half-century) 
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scries of brilliantly styled and oe ape argued lectures on Shakes- 
peare, on his own dramatic methods, on the dangers of theatre censor- 
ship, on proper methods of staging, on the values of a National 
Theatre, on styles in acting. Some of these views have, it is true, been 
encountered devuhene in the Shavian canon, but they are sufficiently 
valid to warrant further attention and evaluation, and they seem to 
gain in meaningfulness by their juxtaposition with the ideas on theatre 
that surround them. 

But if Professor West has done us a valuable service in resuscitating 
a group of writings that have been too long lost from view, he has 
failed us in the important matter of thorough and accurate annota- 
tion. His notes and bibliographical listings frequently are incomplete 
and, much too often, inaccurate. There are errors of date and pagina- 
lion; reprint appearances are recorded rather than original sources 
(which are sometimes sketchily noted as a kind of afterthought); 
revisions are ignored. In two instances (the letters to Louis Calvert 
and the speech at the London Critics Circle annual luncheon in 1929) 
no textual source at all is provided. Thus, while the general reader 
may be able to sit back and enjoy himself with this volume, the 
scholar in drawing upon the material will have to tread warily and 
re-check carefully. 

The texts that Professor West has provided seem, however, to be 
accurately transcribed insofar as | have been able to compare them 
with the original sources. And it is the texts that Professor West has 
so well chosen from his extensive dramatic files which most concern 
us. For they reaffirm in depth what has already long been recognized 
in the Saturday Review articles of the late ‘nineties: that Bernard 
Shaw was unequivocably the most significant as well as the most 
literate dramatic critic of his age. 


The Latest ‘Dramabooks’ 
By HUGH MILLER 


The latest batch of ‘Dramabooks’ from Messrs. Hill & Wang Inc. of New York 
includes three new publications: Let's Get a Divorce! AND OTHER 
PLays, edited, with an introduction on ‘The Psychology of Farce’, by Eric 
Bentley; PAPERS ON ACTING, edited by Brander Matthews; Five PLays, 
by Jean Anouilh (Antigone; Eurydice; The Ermine; The Rehearsal; Romeo and 
Jeannette); and two reprints: THe THEATRE, by Stark Young; Two PLays, 
ctc., by Oliver Goldsmith, edited by George Pierce Baker, with introduction 
by Austin Dobson. Three of these titles are here reviewed by Mr. Miller, 
himself producer and actor, as well as teacher of acting at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art in London. He is also editor of Best One-Act Plays of the Year 
and One-act Plays of To-day, published by Harraps. 


Eric BENTLEY, who occupies the Brander Matthews Chair of 
Dramatic Literature at Columbia University, is doing increasingly 
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valuable service to the theatre in bringing out in paper-backed format 
and at low prices (from 95c to $1.75) a series of classic writings on 
drama. 

Stark Young, in addition to being a leading dramatic critic, was a 
novelist, dramatist, and linguist. The present collection of what might 
be called elemental essays on the theatre is the work of a classical 
scholar with a modern viewpoint. The Brander Matthews Papers on 
Acting consist of statements by eminent players and commentators 
ranging through the 18th Century and coming down to our yesterdays 
of William Gillette and George Arliss. 

One might have expected these two theatre books to be companion 
volumes; indeed, the idea of associating the testimonies of leading 
players and critics, covering two centuries, with the essays of a con- 
temporary writer on the theatre seems very attractive: the perfect 
background, one would imagine, against which to set some of the 
current confusion over acting theories. Brander Matthews has an im- 
posing set of authorities, with Talma, Irving, Coquelin, and Booth 
heading the list. But, truth to tell, with the exception of Coquelin, the 
stars shine only very fitfully in print. All of them, of course, refer to 
that one subject which has always been a favourite battleground: 
Diderot’s Paradox (also included in this series). And yet, in the end, 
onc feels that the fact of whether Talma was a pro- or anti-emotional- 
ist is a matter of little consequence. That is not to say that Diderot is 
not still fascinating or that Talma himself lacked strong convictions 
It simply comes to this: the best actors are not the people best quali- 
fied to write about acting. Jean-Louis Barrault recently declined to 
express an opinion on the Diderot Paradox, saying: “The very fact 
that I am an actor disqualifies me.’ The player, like the painter, ts 
only fully eloquent through his art. The Am » of the philosopher or 
of the pundit does not become him; the very touch of it on his 
shoulders makes him someone other than himself, and his tones be- 
come those of Sir Oracle. 

So Talma, a modest artist, can be stuffy and grandiose as a lecturer 
And as for contributing to our knowledge about acting, we do not 
need to be told that Lekain had meticulous technical execution. Surely 
one of the first proofs of his talent was just the ability to have such 
execution without reducing the warmth of the performance. Every 
good Shavian has digested the rudiments of acting as described in 
letters to Ellen Terry and in the criticism of Duse. So it will be quite 
clear why the craft of the true actor is entirely directed towards such 
formal perfection as will contain the player's personal vision of 4 
character and at the same time present the true lineaments of nature 
Lekain’s best was as unvarying as Kean’s best, simply because as 
artists both knew that ‘there is only one gesture—that is the truc 
one’. Then what could be duller and more sententious than Irving on 
Mephisto? 

. .. Should not the actor suggest to the imagination of the spectators an 
almost exaggerated idea of the commanding, all-embracing influence « 
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the evil principle, while presenting the personality of ‘the Squire of 

high degree’? 
lhe present writer is reminded of a supper in America thirty years ago 
at which Chaliapin, in reply to a question, said with immense zest: 
‘Emil Jannings play Mephisto? Impossible! Jannings is a naturalistic 
actor: Mephisto is an abstraction’, Chaliapin had no pen in his 
hand—only a glass of wine, But even as he spoke the last few words, 
one eyebrow rose and his ye became triangles, A moment of in- 
spired eloquence came as a flash, and was gone, ‘I! faut parler par le 
corps’, as Buffon said of acting, 

It is pleasant to turn from the extreme sensibilité of players to the 
quiet mind of Stark Young, He has a notable chapter on Décor and 
the place of the designer in the theatre, Nothing better has been 
written on the subject than his tribute to Robert Edmond Jones, 
Some of Stark Young's phrases should be on the mantelpiece of 
every young player, 

‘The actor being the medium that he works in as an artist is never the 
character that he plays or we should have no art.’ 


What would the Elder Booth have thought of this? One can imagine 
him throwing up wild arms, ‘Heresy, my boy! Rank heresy!’ His son 
tells us in a loving tribute how the strange Junius Brutus, on the 
morning of a day when he was to play Othello, would hang a silver 
crescent on his chest and go about murmuring phrases from the 
Koran, A Methodist, surely, And with madness in his Method, After 
a performance, which always left him utterly exhausted, Junius 
Brutus Booth donned a worsted night-cap to protect his heated head 
from the night vapours, The actor being a bundle of contradictions, 
as Gilbert said, it is difficult to equate the orgiastic histrionics of that 
fantastic genius of the American stage with the dramatic art of which 
Stark Young writes so simply and convincingly: 
‘We must never fall into the notion that emotion per se or any other 
reality in the player himself makes acting, which finally depends on 
expression, and expression arrives only through the acting medium and 
technique.’ 


An actor now himself venturing to criticise the views of VIPs of the 
past must confess to finding Brander Matthews’s commentators the 
real stars of his collection, Fleeming Jenkin, for instance, who was a 
Professor of Engineering at Edinburgh University, is much more in- 
teresting on acting than Talma, Jenkin had the rare combination of 
a quick dramatic apprehension with a trained scientific mind, He 
touches the heart of certain vital matters, such as the mechanical re- 
awakening of emotion, which is the whole principle of reflexes, And 
on spontaneity: 

‘Spontaneity is an admirable gift, but one cannot be spontaneous a 


second time. Spontaneous movements are right and necessary at the 
moment of creation, but wholly out of place before an audience.’ 


Probably the kings of the stage pontificated because they were kings. 
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It is significant that few of the princes of realistic acting—character 
rather than ‘classical’ actors, in fact—have left testaments of any con- 
sequence, What one would give to know from that unacknowleged 
and wayward mentor of Edmund Kean, George Frederick Cooke, or 
from the dazzling Frederick Lemaitre something of the secret of their 
power—the power to set the house in a roar or lift it on the dark 
wings of tragic beauty, But—silence, 

And yet not utter silence, for a few words of Ellen Terry, written 
to GBS before playing Imogen for the first time have for the actor 
more real eloquence than a whole page by her master, Henry Irving, 
All was prepared, she said; every move had been rehearsed, every 
inflection practised, She knew exactly what she was going to do, and, 
when the moment came, she would go on the stage, ‘And then,’ she 
concluded, ‘everything will be golden, GOLDEN! GOLDEN" Every 
true actor knows what she felt, Fleeming Jenkin knew why she felt it, 
Anyone who thinks that an actor's performance is on/y a gramophone 
record should read his Jenkin, 

Eric Bentley's volume of French farces, done into good English, 
will be welcomed by many readers and particularly by all students of 
comedy who will marvel again at the prodigious skill of Labiche, 
Sardou and Feydeau. The trifle by Courteline is unworthy of a place 
in a collection which is unique in that it extends from the naiveté of 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon to a one act audacity by Jacques Prévert, 
A United Family. This is a satire on farce and on certain current 
tastes in entertainment. In the translator's phrase it ‘celebrates the 
unaccepted’. This it does with a wry cocasserie. The Editor contri- 
butes a useful essay in which he puts farce in its true but too rarely 
recognised perspective. 


Shaw in Illyria 


By H. M. GEDULD 


THis 18 Intyrta: BLACK EARTH AND RAINBOW WATERS, by Maurice 
Watling; 285 pp., illus., maps. (Ilfracombe: Stockwell, 1958; 21s.) 


THe DrRamMaTic WorKS OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND THEIR 
REPERCUSSIONS IN CROATIA, by Ivo Salovac. Typed thesis. (Zagreb, 1957.) 


INSPIRED BY the Illyria of Twelfth Night, Mr. Watling has written 
a lengthy and meandering book about his rambling holiday through 
Slovenia (the modern name for Illyria) from Podkoren to Ljubljana 
via the Triglav massif. The subtitle of the book refers to the Crna 
Prst (Black Earth) valley and its seven lakes—each named after a 
different colour. 

This is no Baedeker, but rather a sympathetic picture of Slovenia 
for carefree ramblers. Most of Mr. Watling’s journey through 
Slovenia was undertaken in the company of Ivan, a Jugoslavian 
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guide, and Milica, ‘a stockily built, brown woman’ of Slovenia. The 
book has an index, a note on the pronunciation of Slovenian words, 
and a glossary; it is illustrated with fifty-two line drawings by the 
author, twenty photographs, and nine sketch-maps, but—extra- 
ordinary omission—there are no pictures of Ivan and Milica, who 
are the most interesting characters in the book. Mr. Watling might 
have usefully provided his readers with a pull-out folding map of 
Slovenia in preference or in addition to the sketch-maps. The book 
is presumably based on a detailed travel diary, and this is a clue to 
its major fault—innumerable details have found their way into the 
narrative, swelling fifty interesting pages into an Herconalines A chron- 
icle of trivialities. The ascent of Triglav is the most memorable chap- 
ter in an excessively long book. 

Shavians will find the focus of interest in Mr. Watling’s discovery 
in Slovenia of an original postcard by GBS, dated 17th November 
1926: it concerns Shaw's refusal to accept the Nobel Prize money. 
lhe address side of the postcard is blank and Mr. Watling suggests 
that it was originally sent in an envelope. Shaw's message is repro- 
duced in full on page 166 of the book. 

Mr. Watling’s list of Shaw translations in Croatian (p. 166) omits 
the two translations (1955) of the Preface to Saint Joan by Dr. 
Kresimir Sidor and by Mato Grkovic. The list of Shaw repoductions 
at the Croatian National Theatre at Zagreb (p. 168) is also ingom- 
plete. In addition to productions listed by Mr. Watling, Mrs. Warren's 
Profession was performed in Zagreb in 1921, 1936 (English Players), 
1945 and 1950, Candida in 1931 (English Players) and 1937, Saint 
Joan in 1930 (English Players), part of Act III of Man and Superman 
in 1939 (Dublin Gate Theatre players) and 1955 (a company from 
Belgrade), The Philanderer in 1951, Village Wooing in 1936 (English 
Players), and On the Rocks in 1936. The Dark Lady of the Sonnets was 
broadcast by Zagreb radio on 19th March 1954, and there have been 
numerous other Shaw productions at Osijek, Split and Rijeka. 

Mr. Salovac’s thesis is based on a reading of all Croatian criticism 
of Shaw published between 1906 and 1956; it is the pioneer work in 
its field. The thesis opens with a general analysis of Shaw's dramatic 
work and proceeds to a more detailed résumé of critical opinion of 
the seventeen plays that have been performed in Croatia and of those 
plays that have been discussed but not performed there. An interest- 
ing but regrettably brief section deals with Shaw's two visits to 
Croatia—in 1929 and 1930. Finally, there is a useful bibliography of 
Croatian writings on Shaw; these are mainly newspaper reviews and 
articles, but the list includes Croatian translations of Androcles and 
the Lion (1951), and of Mrs. Warren's Profession, Candida, and The 
Devil's Disciple (three plays in one volume, 1951). 

The bibliography and the brief section on Shaw in Croatia will 
prove invaluable to any future biographer of GBS, but it is a great 
pity that precise dates and details of performances in Croatia are not 
given, and that there are no cast lists. A fu// bibliographical descrip- 
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tion of the two volumes of translations would have been a valuable 
addition. It is a pity, too, Mr. Salovac has provided such a generous 
assortment of quotations (not always enlightening) from Croatian 
articles, that he has left little room for his own opinions. 


Literary Survey 


Mr. J, RICHARD NICKSON, whose 366-page thesis, The Art and 
Politics of the Later Plays of Bernard Shaw, was briefly summarized 
in our last issue, has very kindly lodged a copy with this Society for 
reference, 


‘THe Devit’s Discipce’, the last of the ten single plays announ- 
ced in the admirable Longmans edition of Shaw, was published in 
June at 5s, It contains, like all the others, Shaw's own preface and an 
introduction and notes by A. C, Ward that would be hard to better. 
We hope that Messrs, Longmans and their editor may be persuaded 
to continue this first rate Shavian enterprise, 


tHE MAy Issue of The Shaw Bulletin (Vol, 2, no, 5) of The Shaw 
Society of America is made notable by a 19-page contribution from 
our own member, Mr, T, F, Evans, on ‘Granville Barker: Shavian 
Disciple’, adapted from a chapter of his as yet unpublished book, 
The Play of Ideas, A short article by Mr, Evans on ‘Shaw and the 
Play of Ideas’ appeared in our own May number, 


THE REGIONAL No, 4, the May issue of the bulletin of our 
New York Regional Group, contains an account, with contemporary 
comment, of ‘Mr, Bernard Shaw's Mission’, a reprinted report of a 
‘remarkable lecture on religion’ given by GBS for the Guild of St. 
Matthew in 1906, The same issue contains a short article by Barbara 
Smoker: ‘Was Shaw an Original Thinker?’ and a reprint from The 
Wellesley College News of a letter from our fellow-member Dr, 
Edwin B, Pettet, from which we quote the following: 


You ask me for a letter about Bernard Shaw. But what is there to say to 
a generation that is discovering him afresh (and with precious little help 
from its parents and mentors) that would not blunt rather than guide that 
discovery? You have one advantage in this particular discovery business, 
the beauty of which you are liable to overlook- no one yet has impressed 
upon = how great, wonderful, classic, academic, important Shaw is 
Therefore, you don't have to start out disliking him on principle. Your 
parents think him (if they think about him at all) a silly clown and a crank 
who loved to ‘tear things down’ or ‘make exaggerated claims’ or ‘shock 

ople’ or to ‘hold radical ideas nobody believed in’. Your English pro- 
essors ignore him because he didn’t write poetry or because his meanings 
were explicitly clear or because it is impossible to talk about how he wrote 
without coming face to face with what he had to say. So you are, as 4 
matter of fact, in one of the rarest positions vis-d-vis a literary figure it 
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may ever be your fortune to exploit. You can, in other words, make up 
your own minds, a very different matter from having your minds made up 
for you by those mysterious pedagogical means only the social and educa- 
tional psychiatrist occasionally grasps. .. . You may even discover that 
what he said about women and their peculiar natures and proclivities is, 
in the final analysis, quite right. You may and I hope you will -if you 
think about it hard enough and go about it in the proper way, conceive 
the new generation of Supermen he so ardently hoped for. 


[HE LIMITED EDITION of Shaw's An Unfinished Novel, already 
out of print, has met with a genial response from the literary critics. 
The Times Literary Supplement considered there to be ‘nothing per- 
functory’ about it, ‘so far as it goes, A delightful piece of writing, 
assured, easy, and of course witty, it whets the appetite for more . . . 
But the bonds of Naturalism were not for Shaw, and what we have 
of An Unfinished Novel, brilliant though it is, is enough to indicate 
that it was doomed, by its very nature, to be abortive.” In the New 
Statesman, Pamela Hansford Johnson stated that had Shaw finished 
it, “I should have found it hard this week to talk about much else, . . 
| find it a delightful and tantalising period piece, and it maddens me 
to think that I shall never really know what happened .. . Mr. 
Stanley Weintraub’s introduction is excellently done, making a book, 
and a fascinating one, out of something which could only have been 
a pamphlet without it,’ In The Twentieth Century, H, F, Rubinstein 
traced a possible connexion between the vixenish Mrs, Maddick in 
the novel and Mrs, Jennie Patterson, who ‘consummated her seduc- 
tion of the virgin Shaw’ some two years before he began the novel, 


IN A TWO-COLUMN ARTICLE in the Manchester Guardian of May 
28th, Mr, Gerard Fay declared the ‘Slump in Shaw Not Absolute’, 
that a final judgment was still to come, yet himself rather rashly con- 
cluded: ‘In the end the work of the man will take its proper place 
and the world drama of the twenty-first century will certainly be 
enlivened by more than one but fewer than six plays by George 
Bernard Shaw, temporarily known as the original author of My Fair 
Lady’, In the New Statesman of June 28th appeared an article by 
Edward Hyams on ‘Bernard Shaw's Barber’, from which it emerges 
that GBS’s favourite subject of tonsorial conversation was the 
weather, In The Times Educational Supplement of June 20th, in which 
an editorial note describes Shaw as ‘that ebullient and thoughtful 
man’, Mr, Frank Jones contributed a double-column article on 
Unpublished Shaw: Grammar and Communism’, including three 
1928 letters from GBS, each lengthier than the last, responding to 
Mr, Jones's charges of grammatical solecism, Prague News Letter of 
january 4th reports: 


‘Bernard Shaw's Art’ is the title of a manuscript by Dr. Zdenek Vancura, 
head of the department of modern philology of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, recently delivered by the author to the Czechoslovak Writer 
Publishing House. It includes an analysis of Shaw's world outlook and 
pays special attention to his skill as a dramatist. 
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A SIXTEEN-PAGE PAMPHLET, Shaw v, Wells on Vivisection, re- 
produced from the Sunday Express of July 24th and August 7th, 1927, 
is still available from The British Union for Abolition of Vivisection, 
47 Whitehall, London, S,W.1, (6d., including postage), 


‘Six STUDIES IN QUARRELLING’, by Vincent Brome (Cresset Press, 
1958, 21s,), contains chapters on Shaw versus Wells and Shaw versus 
Chesterton, the former being an account of the famous Fabian 
Society controversy, In a review in The Listener of March 27th, its 
critic concludes: “The only man who never lost his temper, and who 
never bore ill-will to anyone, is the gaily detached and wholly 
delightful figure of Bernard Shaw, who finally ranged himself on the 
side of the poets and the mystics against the scientists, the politicians, 
and the economists.” 


‘THE TULANE DRAMA Review,’ edited from Tulane University 
in New Orleans by Robert W, Corrigan and numbering among its 
advisory editors our own vice-president Eric Bentley, is a welcome 
addition to the ranks of the all too few serious and well-informed 
dramatic journals, In Vol, 2, no, 1, November 1957, Reed Whittemore 
(now a member of this Society), examines the contradictory, even 
‘illusory’, nature of Shaw's dramatic realism in an article entitled 
‘Shaw's Abstract Clarity’, and among the several interesting contribu- 
tions to Vol, 2, no, 3, May 1958, is John Gassner’s 16-page article 
on ‘Tragic Perspectives: a Sequence of Queries’, The Review also 
announces the publication of what promises to be an exciting series 
of short plays under the editorship of Mr, Bentley, Nearer home, 
‘the Voice of Vital Theatre’ is expressed in Encore, which goes from 
strength to strength under the editorship (in London) of Clive 
Goodwin and (in New York) of Gordon Rogoff, The July-August 
number contains articles by Bernard Miles, Garcia Lorca, Alex 
Atkinson, and others, and comes down heavily in an editorial 
against the Censorship, Encore costs 2s, an issue, Among the older 
established dramatic journals, Drama, the quarterly theatre review 
of The British Drama League, now also 2s, an issue, continues its 
useful career under the editorship of Mr, Ivor Brown, ably assisted 
by Miss Doris Hutton, Drama has not only well illustrated articles 
but pays particular attention to ‘Theatre Bookshelf’, 


Dr, V. FrRiep, Prague University lecturer in English, has kindly 
sent us a copy of Svetova /iteratura (World Literature), no, 6, 1957, 
in which he has an article: ‘Tecka za Bernardem Shawem?’ (‘Is that 
the end of GBS’), in which he deals at length with the fate of Shaw's 
alphabet bequest. 
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